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PKEF ACE. 



The aim of the present work is to place within the reach of the 
English reading historical student every portion of the Icelandic 
Sagas essentially relating to the Pre-Columhian Discovery of America 
hy the Northmen. These Sagas are left, in the main, to tell their 
own story; thongh, with the necessary introductions, notes have been 
added, either to remove misconceptions, to give information in 
regard to persons and places, or to show the identity of localities 
described. 

So long ago as the year 1838, a distinguished writer in the Nctrth 
American Review, inclosing a valuable and appreciative article on 
the Sagas relating to America, said : " We trust that some zealous 
student of these subjects will be immediately found, who will put 
the Icelandic authorities into an English dress, and prepare them, 
with proper literary apparatus, for the perusal of the general reader," 

Nevertheless, no one in this country has really undertaken the 
task until now; for the dialogues of Joshua Toulmin Smith, how- 
ever valuable they may havo proved at the date of their publication, 
can hy no means be regarded as constituting the strict historical 
work contemplated. The English treatise by Beamish was conceived 
in the right spirit; but, while encumbered with much irrelevant 
matter, it did not complete the subject, and, together with Smith's 
work, long since went out of print. Several of the brief Narratives 
are also given by Laing, buried in the appendix of his valuable 
translation of the Heimikrht^Ia. ; but the labors of these authors are 
not now available, and, if combined, would not meet the present 
want. The author has therefore improved a fevorable c 
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present what may, perhaps, be regarded as an exposition of the whole 
question. In doing so he has freely made use of sueh material from 
the above mentioned writers as he considered valuable for the pur- 
pose. The brief translations of Laing, being well done, have been 
^ven entire, with the exception that particular expressions have 
been improved upon ; but such portions of the unsatisfactory and 
not altogether ingenuous work of Smith as have been used have 
been somewhat thoroughly recast. A better ose could have been 
made of Beamish's work, if the author had succeeded in obtaining a 
copy before he was on the point of closing up his work. 

No critical knowledge of the Icelandic tongue is claimed by the 
author, yet he hopes that the text of the Sagas has not here been 
misinterpreted, or left obscure, especially as the Sagas relating to the 
Pre-Columbian voyages are given in Professors Rafn's work on the 
antiquities of America, accompanied by versions in Latin and Danish . 
In everything relating to the latter tongue, the author has had the 
invaluable assistance and advice of one who has spoken it from 
childhood. 

The grammatical structure of the Icelandic is simple, and the aim 
has been throughout to maintain this simplicity in the traaslations, 
so far as the genius of our own tongue would permit. This work 
being strictly historical, both in spirit and design, the poetical ex- 
tracts which occur here and there are translated as literally as 
possible, without any attempt to garnish them with metre and 
rhyme. Nevertheless versions in rhyme, by other hands, are some- 
times given in the notes. 

It will be seen that the author differs on some points from Pro- 
fessor Rath ; yet it is believed that if he eould have gone over the 
subject again, studying it on the ground, and amid the scenes in 
which so many of the exploits of the Northmen were performed, he 
would have modified his views on some points. 

On the other hand, the author has sought to strengthen several of 
the conclusions of that noble and laborious investigator, and particu- 
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larly by bringing out mote fully the truthfulness of the Icelandic 
descriptions of the coast of Cape Cod, which centuries ago presented 
an aspect that it does not now possess. 

And let us remember that in vindicating the Northmen we honor 
those who not oulj give us the first knowledge possessed of the 
American continent, but to whom we a,re indebted for much beside 
that we esteem valuable. For we fable in a great measure when we 
speak of our " Sason inheritance." It is rather from the Northmen 
that we have deriyed our vital energy, our freedom of thought, and, 
in a measure, that we do not yet suspect, our strength of speech. 
Yet, happily, the people are fast becoming conscious of their in- 
debtedness; so that it is to be hoped that the time is not fer distant 
when the Northmen may be recognized in their right, social, political 
and literary characters, and at the same time, as navigators, assume 
their true position in the Pre-Columbian Discovery of Ameiica 

Stu YVES AWT Park, 
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PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY. 



GENERAL INTEODUCTION. 

historic: fancies. 

Before the plains of Eui-opo, or even the peaks of Chou- 
malarie, rose above the primeval seas, the Continent of 
America emerged from the wateiy waste that encircled 
the whole globe, and became the scene of animate Ufe. 
The so-called New World ia in reality the Old, and bears 
abundant proofs of hoary age. But at what period it 
became the abode of man we are unable even to con- 
jecture. Down to the close of the tenth century of the 
Christian era it had no written history. Traces of a rude 
civihzation that suggest a high antiquity are by no means 
wanting. Monuments and mounds remain that point to 
periods the contemplation of which would cause Chronos 
himself to grow ^ddy ; yet among all these great and 
often impressive memorials there is no monument, inscrip- 
tion, or sculptured frieze, that solves the mystery of their 
origin. Tradition itself is dumb, and the theme chiefly 
kindles when brought within the realm of imagination. 
We can only infer that age after age nations and tribes 
continued to rise to greatness and then Ml into decline, 
and that barbarism and a rude culture held alternate sway. 

Nevertheless, men have enjoyed no small degree of 
satisfection in conjuring up theories to explain the origin 
of the early races on the Western Continent. What a 
charm lingers around the supposed trans-Atlantic voyages 
of the hardy Pheniciau, the luxm'ions sailors of Tyre, and, 
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later, of the bold Basque. What stories might the lost 
picture-records of Mexico and the chrouicles of Dieppe 
tell, 'Sow we are presented with the splendid view of 
^reat fleets, the I'emnant of some conquered race, beai'ing 
across the ocean to re-create in new and unknown lands 
the cities and monuments they were forever leaving 
behind;^ and now it is simply the story of some storm- 
tossed mariner who blindly drives aci'oss to the western 
strand, and lays the foundation of empire. Again it is 
the devotee of mammon, in search of gainful traffic or golden 
fleece. How romantic is the picture of his little solitary 
bark setting out in the days of Eoman greatness, or in the 
splendid age of Charlemagne, sailing trustingly away 
between the Pillars of Hercules, and toaaiog towards the 
Isles of the Blessed and the Fountains of Eternal Youth. 
In time the Ulilma Thuh of the known world is passed, 
and favoring gales bear the merchant-sailor to new and 
wondrous lands. We see him coasting the unknown 
shores passing from cape to cape, and from bay to inlet, 
galling upon the marvels of the New Woi'ld, trafficing with 
the bronzed Indian, bartering curious wares for barbaric 
gotd ; and then shaping his course again for the markets 
of the distant East to pour strange ta!es into incredulous 
ears. Still this may not be all fltncy. 

THE SEA. OF UAKKNFSW, 

In early times the Atlantic ocean, like all things without 
known bounds, was viewed by man with mixed feelings 
of fear and awe. It was called the Sea of Darkness. Yet, 
nevertheless, there were those who professed to have some 
knowledge of its extent, and of what lay beyond. The 
earliest reference to this sea is that by Thcoponipus, In the 

'Ki!i^.I..iiw<)ii T/k Tjpiitii Period of Aiiierwii. 
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fourth century before the Christian era, given in a frag- 
ment of j^i^lian,' where a vaat island is describeil, lying far 
in the west, and peopled by strange i-aces. To this wo 
may add the reference of Plato' to the island called 
Atlantis, which lay west of the Pillars of Hercules, and 
which was estimated to be larger than Asia and Africa 
combined. Aristotle * also thought that many other lands 
existed beyond the Atlantic. Plato supposed that the 
Atlantis was sunk by an earthquake, and Grantor says 
that he found the same account related by the Priests of 
Sais three hundred years after the time of Solon, from 
whom the grandfather of Oritiaa had his infoi-mation. 
Plato says, that after the Atlantis disappeared navigation 
was rendered too difficult to be attempted by the slime 
which resulted from the sinking of the land. It is prob- 
able that he had in mind the immense fields of drifting 
sea-weed found in that locality, and which Humboldt esti- 
mates to cover a portion of the Atlantic ocean six times as 
large as all Germany. 

It is thought that Homer* obtained the idea of his 
Elysium in the Western ocean fram the voyages of the 
Phenicians, who, as is well known, sailed regularly to the 
British Islands. They are also supposed by some to have 
pushed their discoveries as far as the Western Continent. 
Cadiz, situated on the shore of Andalusia, was established 
by the Tyriaiis twelve centuries before the year of 
Christ; and when Cadiz, the ancient Gadir, was full tive 
hundred yeai's old, a Greek trader, Colreus, there bought 
rare merchandise, a long and severe gale having driven 
his ships beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 

' Vnr. Hint., lib. iii, cap. sYiil. 
' See Plato's Ontiaa nnd Timfax. 

'De Mvmdo, cap. iir. Sei' Pnnce lleitry tht Niiugatvi;ii\ai>. \n, \<y 
Major : London, 1808. 
' <MijHMil, Iciok IV. 1. Til-l, 
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THE PIIENICIANS. 



In the ninth century hefore the Christian Era, the Phe- 
nicians had established colonies on the western coast of 
Africa; and three hundred years later, according to Hero- 
dotas, Pharaoh Keeho, son of Peammiticua, sent an expe- 
dition, manned hy Phenician sailors, around the entire 
coast of Africa. Vivien de St. Martin fixes the date of this 
expedition at 570 before Christ St. Martin, in his account 
of the voyage, impi-ovea slightly upon the views of Carl 
Miiller, and is followed by Bougainville.^ This voyage, 
performed by Hanno under the direction of Pharaoh, was 
inscribed in the Punic language in a Carthagenian temple, 
being afterwards translated into G-reek, and was thus 
preserved. 

That the Canary Islands were discovered and colonized 
by the Phenicians, there need be no doubt. Tradition 
had always located islands in that vicinity. Strabo speaks 
of the Islands of the Blessed, as lying not fer from Mauri- 
tania, opposite Gadir or Cadiz. And he distinctly says, 
" That those who pointed out these things were the PIte- 
nieians, who, before the time of Homer, had possession of 
the best part of AfHca and Spain.'"' And when we 
remember that the Phenicians sought to monopolize trade, 
and hold the knowledge of their commercial resorts a 
secret, it is not sui-prising that we should hear nothing 
more of the Fortunate Isles nntil about eighty-two yeai-s 
before Christ, when the Roman Sertorius met some Lusi- 
tanian sailors on the coast of Spain who had just returned 
from the Fortunate Isles. They are described as two 
delightful islands, separated hy a narrow sti-ait, distant 
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from Africa five hundred leagues. Twenty years after 
the death of Sertorius, Statins Seboaus drew np a chart of a 
group of five islands, each mentioned by name, and which 
Pliny calls the Heaporidce, including the Fortunate Mes. 
This mention of the Canaries was sixty-three years before 
Olirist 

JUBA'S EXPEDITION, 
"When King Juba II returned to Mauritania, he sent an 
expedition to the Fortunate Isles. A fragment of the narra- 
tives of this expedition still survives in the works of Pliny. 
They are described as lying southwest, six hundred and 
twenty-five miles from Purpurarife. To reach them from 
this place, they first sailed two hundred and fiftymileswest- 
wardandthenthreehundredand seventy-five miles eastward. 
Pliny says : " The first is called Ombrios, and contains no 
traces of buildings. There is in it a pool in the midst of 
mountains, and trees like ferules, from which water may 
be pressed, which is hitter from the black kinds, but from 
the light kinds pleasant to drink. The second is called 
Junoiiia, and contains a small temple built entirely of stone. 
Near it is another smaller island having tlie same name. 
Then comes Capraria, which is full of largo lixards. 
Within sight of these is Nivaria, so called from the snow and 
foge with which it is always covered. Not far from Niva- 
ria is Canai'ia, so called on account of the great number 
of large dogs therein, two of which were brought to 
King Juba. There were traces of buildings in these 
islands. All the islands abound in apples, and in birds of 
every kind, and in palms covered with dates, and in the 
pine nut. There is also plenty of fish. The papyrus 
grows there, and the eilnrus fish is found in the rivers." ^ 

' I'liiiy'n Natural lIMory. lib. vi, cup. 'il. 
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The author of Priaee Henry the JSavigator^ says that in 
Ombrios, we reeognize the Pluvialia of Sebosne. ('on- 
vallis of Scbosus, in Pliny, becomes Nivaria, the Peak of 
Tenerift'e, which lifta itself up to the majestic height of 
nine thousand feet, its snow-capped pinnacle seeming to 
pioree the sky. Planaria is displaced by Canaria, which 
term first applied to the great central island, now gives 
the name to the whole group. Ombrios or Pluvi&lia, 
evidently means the island of Palma, which had " a pool 
in the midst of mountains," now represented by the crater 
of an extinct volcano. This the sailors of King Juba 
evidently saw. Major says : " The distance of this island 
[Palma] from Faerteventura, agrees with that of the two 
hundred and fifty miles indicated by Juba's navigators as 
existing between Ombrios and the Purpurarite. It has 
already been seen that the latter agree with Lancerote and 
Fuerteveutura, in respect of their, distance from the con- 
tinent and from each other, as described by Plutarch. 
That the Purpurariae are not, as M. Bory de St. Vincent 
supposed, the Madeira group, is not only shown by the 
want of inhabitants in the latter, but by the orchil, which 
supplies the purple dye, being derived from and sought 
tor especially from the Canaries, and not from the Madeira 
group, although it is to be found there. Junonia," he 
continues, " the nearest to Ombrios, will be Gomera. It 
may be presumed that the temple found therein, was, like 
the island, dedicated to Juno. Capraria, which implies 
the island of goats, agrees correctly with the island of 
Perro, , . . for these animals were found there in large 
numbers when the island was invaded by Jean do Bethen- 
court, in 1402. But a yet more striking proof of the 
identity of this island with Capraria, is the account of the 
great luimbor of lizards tbund therein. Bethonconrt's 
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chaplains, describing their visit to the islands, in 1402, 
state : ' There are lizards in it ae big as cats, but they 
are harmless, although very hideous to look at. '" ^ 

We see, then, that the navigators of Juba visited the 
Canaries ^ at an early period, as Strabo testifies was the 
case with the Phenieians, who doubtless built the temple 
in the island of Junonia. And, for aught we know, 
early navigators may have passed over to the Western 
continent and laid the foundation of those strange nations 
whose monuments still remain. Both Phenician and 
Tynan voyages to the Western Continent, have been 
warmly advocated ; while Lord Kingsborough published 
his niagnificeht volumes on the Mexica.n Antiquities, to 
show that the Jews settled this continent at an early day.* 
And if it is true that all the tribes of the earth sprang 
from one central Asiatic family, it is more than likely 
that the ori^nai inhabitants of the American continent 
crossed the Atlantic, instead of piercing the frozen regions 
of the north, and coming in by the way of Behring Straits. 
From the Canaries to the coast of Florida, it is a short 
voyage, and the bold sailors of the Mediterranean, after 



^ pTinee Henry the Navigator, p. 137. 

'After thifl mention by Pliny, the Canaries, or Fortunate Isles, are lost 
fdght of fur a period of thirteen hnndred years, Ift the reign of Edward 
III of England, at the beginning of the fourteenth centnry, one Robert 
Machin aailsd from Bristol for Franco, carrying away a lady of rank, who 
had eloped with him, and was driven by a storm to the Canariea, where be 
landed, and thus rediscovered the lost Fortunate Isles. This fact is curi- 
ously established by Major, in the Life of Prinee Henry, bo that it can no 
longer be regarded as an idle tale (see pp. 66-77). In 1341, a voyage was 
also made to the Canaries, under the auspices of King Henry of Portugal. 
The report, so widely circulated by De Barros, that the islands were 
rediscovered by Prince Henry is therefore incorrect. His expedition 
reached Porto Banto and Madeira in 1418-30. 

' He also speculates upon the probability of this continent having been 
visited by Christian missionaries. See vol. vi, p. 410. 
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touching at the Canaries, need only spread their sails 
before the steady-breathing monsoon, to find theniselvea 
wafted safely to the western shore. 



TRADITIONS. 

There was even a tradition that America was visited by 
St. Columba,' and also by the Apostle St. Thomas,^ who 
penetrated even as far as Peru. This opinion is founded 
on the reaemblanee existing between certain rites and 
doctrines which seem to have been held in common by 
Christians and the early inhabitants of Mexico. The first 
Spanish missionaries were surprised to find -the Mexicans 
bowing in adoration before the figure of the cross, and 
inferred that these people were of a Christian origin. Yet 
the inference has no special value, when we remember 
that Christianity is far less ancient than the symbol of the 
cross, which also existed among the Egyptians and other 
ancient people. 

Claims have also been made for the Irish. Broughton 
brings forward a passage in which St. Patrick is repre- 
sented as sending missionaries to the Isles of America.^ 
Another claim has been urged of a more respectable 
character, which is supported by striking, though not 
conclusive allusions in the chronicles of the Jforth, in which 
a distant land ia spoken of as " Ireland the Great." The 
Irish, in the early times, might easily have passed over to 
the "Western continent, for which voyage they undoubtedly 
had the facilities. And Professor Eafn, after alluding to 
the well known fact that the Northmen were preceded 
in Iceland by the Irish, says, that it is by no means 

' Kingsborough's Mexican AnliquUiei, vol. vi, p. 385. 
= Ibid,, p. 8Sa. 

'MmatH/am BrUannieum, pp. 131-3-1 87-8. Tlie fact tliat tlm word 
Ain&Hea is \ere used, Beems quite sufficient to upaet the legend. 
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improbable that the Irish should also have anticipated 
them in America. The Irish were a sea-faring people, 
and have been assigned a Phenician origin by Moore and 
others who have examined the subject.' If this ia so, the 
tradition would appear to be some what strengthened. 
Even as early ae the year 296, the Irish are said to have 
invaded Denmark with a large fleet. In 396, Niall made 
a descent upon the coast of Lancashire with a con- 
siderable navy, where he was met by the Roman, Sti- 
licho, whose achievements were celebrated by Claudian 
in the days of the Koman occupation of England. At that 
period the Irish were in most respects in advance of the 
^Northmen, not yet having fallen into decline, and quite 
as likely as any people then existing to brave the dangers 
of an ocean voyage.^ The Icelandic documents, possibly 
referring to the Irish, will be given in their proper place, 
and in the meanwhile it need only to be added that the 
quotation given by Beamish from such an authority as 
the Turkish Spy will hardly tend to strengthen their 
claims, especially where its author, John Paul Maraiia, 
says that in Mexico " the British language is so pre- 
valent," that "the very towns, bridges, beasts, birds. 



' The Irish were early known aa Scots, and O'Halloran deriveB the name 
from Scota, high priest of Phceniua, and ancestor of Mlleseuis. 
Me quoque vieina pereuntem gentihus, inquit, 
Munivit Stilicho. Totam cnm Scotus lemem, 
Movit et infesto spumavit remige Thetys. 
By him defended, when the neighhoring hosts 
Of warlike nations spread along our coasts ; 
When Scots came thundering &om the Irish shores. 
And the wide ocean foamed with hostile oars. 
' Speaking of Britain and Ireland, Tacitus says of the latter, that " the 
approach!* and harbors ate hotter known, hf reason of commerce and the 
memluints." — Tit. Agri., c. 34. The Irish, douhtless, mingled with the 
Carthagenians in mercantilo transactions, and from them they not unlikely 
roceisis! the riti-B of Drnldism. 
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rivers, hille, etc., are called by the Britiah or "Welch ^ 
names." * In truth, as the wish is so often father to the 
thought, it would be an easy task to find resemblance in 
the languages of the aborigines to almost any language 
that is spoken in our day. 

Bat notwithstanding the probabilities of the ease, wo 
have no solid reason for accepting auy of these alleged 
voyages as facte. Much labor has been given to the 
subject, yet the early history of the American continent 
is still veiled in mystery, and not until near the close of 
the tenth century of the present era can we point to a 
genuine trans-Atlantic voyage. 



THE NORTHMEN. 

Tlie first voyage to America, of which we have any 
account, was performed bj^ iJ'orthmen. But who were the 
Korthmen ? 

The Northmen were the descendants of a race that in 
early times migrated from Asia and traveled towards the 
north, finally settling in what is now the kingdom of Den- 
mark. IVom thence they overran Norway and Sweden, and 
afterwai-ds colonized Iceland and Greenland. Their lan- 
guage was the old Danish {Donsk iunga) once spoken all 
over the north,* but which is now preserved in Iceland 
alone, being called the Icelandic or old North,* upon 



' As the tradition of a Welch voyage to America under Prince Madoc, 
relates to a period foUmeing the Icelandic voyages, the author does not 
deem it neceeaacy to diacusa the subject. This voyage by the son of Owen 
Ghryneth, is fixed for the year 1170, and is haaed on a Welch chronicle of 
no authonty. See SdcMuyt, vol. iii, p. 1. 

" Twrhidi Bpy, vol. vm, p. IBS. 

"See "Northmen in Iceland," Sociitd dea Antiquairea du Nurd, Seawie 
du 14 Mai, 1869, pp. 12-14. 

* It Is sometimes, though improperly, called the N'orse. 
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which is founded the modern Swediah, Danish and Norse 
or Norwegian. 

After the Northmen had pushed on from Denmark to 
Norway, the condition of public aftaira gradually became 
aueh that a large portion of the better elaasos found their 
life intolerable. In the reign of Harold Harfagr {the 
Fair-haired), an attempt was made by the king to deprive 
the petty jarls of their ancient udal or feudal riglite, and 
to usurp all authority for the crown. To this the proud 
jarla would not submit ; and, feeling themselves degraded 
in the eyes of their retainers, they resolved to leave those 
lands and homes which they could now hardly call their 
own. Whither, then, should they go ? 

THE COLONIZATION OK ICELAND. 

In the cold north sea, a little below the arctic circle, lay 
a great island. As early as the year 860, it had been 
made known to the Northmen by a Dane of Swedish 
descent named Gardar, who called it Gardar's island, 
and four years later by the pirate Nadodd, who sailed 
tliither in 864 and called it Snowland. Presenting in the 
main the form of an irregular elipse, this island occupies 
an ai'ca of about one hundred and thirty-seven square 
miles, affording the dull diversity of valleys without ver- 
dure and mountains without trees.^ Desolation has there 
fixed its abode. It broods among the dells, and looks 
down upon the gloomy fiords. The country is threaded 
with streams and dotted with tarns, yet the geologist finds 
but little evidence in the structure of the earth to point to 
the action of water. On the other hand, every rock and 
hillside is covered with signs that prove their igneous 



' In the time wlien the Irish monks occupied the island, it is said that il 
was " covered with woods between the mountains and the shores." 
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origin, and indicate that the entire island, at some distant 
period, has already seethed and bubbled in the fervent 
heat, in anticipation of the long promised Palingenesia. 
Even now the ground trembles in the throes of ihe earth- 
quake, the Geyser spouts aealdiug water, and the plain 
belches mud; while the great jokull,elad in white robes of 
eternal snow — true priest of Ormuzd — brandishes aloft 
its volcanic torch, and threatens to be the incendiary of 
the sky. 

The greater portion of the land forms the homestead of 
the reindeer and the fox, who share their domain with the 
occasional white bear that may iloat over from Greenland 
on some berg. Only two quadrupeds, the fox and the 
moose, are indigenous. Life is here purchased with a 
struggle. Indeed the neighboring ocean is more hospitable 
than the dry land, for of the thirty-four species of mam- 
malia twenty-four find their food in the roaring main. 
The same is true of the feathered tribes, fifty-four out of 
ninety being water fowl. Here and there may be seen 
patches of meadow and a few sheep pastures and tracts of 
arable land warmed into fruitfulness by the brief summer's 
sun ; yet, on the whole, so poor is the soil that man, like 
the lower orders, must eke out a scanty subsistence by 
resorting to the sea. 

It was towards this land, which the settlers called lee- 
laiid, that the proud Norwegian jarl turned his eyes, and 
there he resolved to found a home. 

The first settler was Ingolf. He approached the coast 
in the year 875, threw overboard his seat-posts,' and 

'SeMakkar. These were wixden pOlars carved with images usoally of 
Thor and Odin. In selecting a place for a settlement these wore flung 
overboard, and wherever they were thrown up on the beach, there the 
HOttlement was to he fonned. Ingolf, the first Norse settler of Iceland, 
lost sight of the seat-posts after they were thrown into the water, and was 
obliged b> live for tin; spuco'of tliroe yoara at Ingolfshofdi. In another 
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waited to see tliem touch the land. But in this he was 
disappointed, and those sacred columns, carved with the 
images of the gods, drifted away from sight. Ho never- 
theless landed on a pleasant promontory at the south- 
eastern extremity of the island, and built his habitation on 
the spot which is called Ingolfshofdi to this day. Three 
years after, his sei'vants found the seat-posts in the south- 
western part of the island, and hither, in ohedience to 
what was held to be the expressed wish of the gods, he 
removed is household, laying the foundation of Eeikia- 
vik, the capital of this ice-bound isle. He was I'apidiy 
followed by others, and in a short time no inconsiderable 
populaiion was gathered here. 

But tlie first settlers did not find this barren country 
entirely destitute of human beings, Ari Frode,^ than 
whom there is no higher anthority, says: "Then were 
here Christian people, whom the Northmen called papas, 
but they afterwards went away, because they would not be 
here among heathens ; and left behind them Irish books, 



case a settler did not find hia poata for (weffre jeare, nevertlielesa he changed 
hia abode then. In Fritliiofs Saga {American edition) chap. Hi, p. 18, wo 
find the following allusion : 

" Throngli the whgle length ofthe hall shone forth the table of oak wood, 
Brljihter than eteet. and polished ; the plltara twain of the high seats 
stood on each side thereof ; two gods des p carved ont of ehn wood : 
Odin withglanoe of a king, and Frey with Uie eun on his Ibrhcad." 

'Ari Hiun Frode, or the Wiae. The chief compiler of the famous 
Landnaina Book, which contains a. full account of all the early settkrs in 
Icelami. It ia of the aame chaiaeter, though vastly superior to the English 
Doomsday Book, and is probably the moat complete record of the kind erer 
made by any nation. 

It contains the names of 3000 persons, and 1,400 places. It givea a, 
correct account of the genealo^es of the fiimilies, and brief notices of 
personal achievements. It was begun by Frode (bom 1067, died 1148), and 
■was continued by Kalategg, Styrmer and Thordsen, and completed by 
Hauk Erlandson, Lagmau, or Governor of Iceland, who died in the year 
1334. 
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and tells, and croziora, fi^oin which it could be seen that 
they were Irishmen." lie repeats substantially the same 
thing in the Landanama Book, the authority of which, no 
one acquainted with the subject, will question, adding that 
books and other relies were found in the island of Papey 
and Papyli, and that the circumstance is also mentioned 
in English books. The English writings referred to are 
those of the Venerable Bede. This is also stated in an 
edition of King Olaf Tryggvesson'a Saga, made near the 
end of the fourteenth century.^ 

The monks or Culdees, who had come hither from 
Ireland and the Isles of lona, to be alone with God, all 
took their departure on the arrival of the heathen fol- 
lowers of Odin and Thor, and the Northmen were thus 
left in undisputed possession of the soil. In about twenty 
years the island became quite thickly settled, though the 
tide of Lmmigratioji continued to flow in strongly for iifty 
years, so that at the beginning of the tenth century Ice- 
land possessed a population variously estimated from sixty 
to seventy thousand souls. But few undertook the voy- 
age who were not able to buy their own vessels, in which 
they carried over their own cattle, and thralls, and house- 
hold goods. So great was the number of people who left 
itforway at the outset that King Harold tried to prevent 
emigration by royal authority, though, as might have 
been predicted, his eflbrts were altogether in vain. Hero, 
therefore, was formed a large community, taking the 

' " TliTiH stdth tie holy priest Bede Therefore learned men tliink that 

it ia Iceland which is called Thole But the holy priest Bede died 

Dccxxxv. years after the birth of onr Lord Jesna Chriat, more than a 
hundred yeare before Iceland was inhabited by the Northmen." — Aidiqtfir- 
tates AmericantB, p. 302. This extract la followed by the statement of Ari 
Frode, and shows that the Irish Chriatians retii^ to Iceland at a very 
early day. The Irish monk Diciiil also refera to tliis aoJitary island, 
which, about the year 795, waa visited by some monks with whom he 
had coiiverwd. 
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ahape of aa aristocratic republic, whieli framed its own 
laws, and for a long time maintained a genuine independ- 
ence, in opposition to all the assumptions and threats of 
the Norwegian king. 



THE SETTLEMENT OF GREENLAND, 

But as time passed on, the people of Iceland felt a new 
impulse for colonization in strange lands, and the tide of 
eniigration began to tend towards Greenland in the 
west. This waa chiefly inaugurated by a man named Eric 
the lied, born in Norway in the year 935. On account 
of manslaughter, he was obliged to flee from Jardar and 
take up hia abode in Iceland. The date of removal to 
Iceland is not given, though it ia said that at the time 
the island was very generally inhabited. Ilcre, however, 
he could not live in peace, and early in the year 982, he 
was again outlawed for manslaughter by the public Thnig, 
and condemned to banishment. He accordingly fitted out 
a ship, and announced his determination to go in search 
of the land lying in the ocean at the west, which, it waa 
said, Gnnnbiorn,* Ulf Krage'a son, saw, when, in the year 
876, he was driven out to sea by a storm. Erie sailed 
westward and found land, where he remained and explored 
the country for three yeare. At the end of this period he 
returned to Iceland, giving the newly discovered land the 
name of Greenland,^ in order, as he said, to attract settlers. 



'All the iuformatirai wliich we piiescBS ri^lating to the discovery by 
Gimnbiorn is given in the body of tliis work, in extracts from Landanama- 

'' Claudius iJhristopliesssn, the author of some Danish versea relating to 
tiio history of Greenland, supposes that Greenland was discovered in the 
year 770, though he guve no real reason for Lis belief. .If. Peyrere also 
XtA\a us of a Papal Bull, issued in 835, by Gregory IV, which refers to tho 
n of the Icelanders and Greenlanders. Yet this is beyond qnestion 
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who would be favorably impressed by so 
name. 

The summer after his retnm to Iceland, he sailed once 
more for Greenland, taking with him a fleet of thirty-five 
ships, only fourteen of which reached their destination, 
the rest being either driven back or lost. This event took 
place, as the Saga eaye, fifteen winters^ before the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Iceland, which we know was 
accomplished in the year A. J>. 1000. The date of Eric's 
second voyage must therefore be set down at 985.^ 

But, before proceeding to the next step in Icelandic 
adventure, it will be necessary to give a brief sketch of 
the progress of the Greenland colony, together with a 
relation of the circumstances which led to its final extinc- 
tion. 

THE PROGRESS OP THE GREENLAND COLONIES. 

There is but little continuity in the history of the 
Icelandic occupation of Greenland. We have already 
scon that the second voyage of Eric the Eed took place in 
the year 985. Colonists appear to have followed him in 
considerable numbers, and the best portions of the land 
were soon appropriated by the principal men, who gave 
the chief bays and capes names that indicated the occu- 
pants, following the example of Brie, who dwelt in Brat- 
tahlid, in Eriesfiord. 

In the year 999, Leif, son of Eric, sailed out to N^orway 
and passed the winter at the court of King Olaf Tryggves- 
son, where he accepted the Christian faith, which was 
then being zealously propagated by the king. lie was 

a fraud. Gimnbiom waa vmdottbt«dl}- the first to giiin a jjlimiisc of Groi^n- 

' Tlie Northmen reckoned by iHnters. 
' See the Sagft of Erie the Red. 
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accordingly baptized, and when the spring returned the 
king requested him to undertake the introduction of 
Christianity in Greenland, urging the consideration that 
no man was better qualified for the task. Accordingly he 
set sail fram Norway, with a priest and several membera 
of the religious order, arriving at Brattahlid, in Green- 
land, without any accident.^ His pagan father was 
incensed by the bringing in of the Christian priest, which 
act he legarded as pregnant with evil; yet, after some 
persuasion on the part of Leif, he renounced heathenism 
and nominally accepted Christianity, being baptized by 
the priest. His wife Thorhild made less opposition, and 
appears to have received the new faith with much willing- 
ness. One of her first acts was to build a church, which 
was known far and wide as Thorhild's church.^ These 
examples appear to have been very generally followed, 
and Christianity was adopted in both Iceland and Green- 
land at about the same period,* though its acceptance 
did not immediately produce any very radical change in 
the spiritual life of the people. In course of time a num- 
ber of churches were built, the ruins of which remain 
down to our own day. 

In the year 1003, the Greenlanders became tributary to 
Norway. The principal settlement was formed on the 
western coast, and what was known as the eastern district, 
did not extend farther than the southern extremity towards 



'The atatement, found in severftl places, tlxat lie discovered Vinland 
while on Ms way to Greenlftnd, is ineoireet. The full account of his voy- 
ages shows that his Vinland voyage was an entirely separate tldng. 

° Tlie author designs shortly to give some full account of the early Christ- 
ianity on the Western Continent in & separate work, now well advanced 
towards completion. It will include both the Pre and Po»(-CoIumhiam 

' GisBur the Wliite and Hialte, went on the same errand to Iceland in 
the year 1000, when the now religion was formally adopted at the public 
Tluiijr. 
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Cape Farewell. For a long time it was supposed that 
the east district was located on the eastern coast of 
Greenland ; but the researches of Captain Graah, whose 
expedition went out under the auspices of the Danish 
government, proved very conclusively that no settlement 
ever existed on the eastern shore, which for centuries has 
remained blocked up by vast accumulations of ice that 
floated down from the arctic seas. In early times, as we 
are informed by the Sagas, the eastern coast was more 
accessible, yet the western shores were so superior in their 
attractions that the colonist fixed his habitation there. 
The site of the eastern settlement is that included in the 
modern district of Julian's Hope, now occupied by a 
Danish colony. The western settlement is represented 
by the habitation of Frederikshab, Godthaab, Sukkertop- 
pen and Holsteinborg. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE (.'HDKCH, 

In process of time the Christians in Greenland multiplied 
to such an extent, both by conversions and by the immi- 
gration from Iceland, that it was found necessary, in 
the beginning of the twelfth century to take some measures 
for the better government of the church, especially as 
they could not hope much for regular visits from the 
bishops of Iceland. They therefore resolved to make an 
efibrtto secure a bishop of their own. Eric Gnupson, of 
Iceland, was selected for the office, and proceeded to 
Greenland about the year 1112, without being regularly 
consecrated. He retm'ned to Iceland in 1120, and after- 
wards went to Denmark, where he was consecrated in 
Lund, by Archbishop Adzer. Yet he probably never 
returned to his duties in Greenland, but soon after 
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resigned that biahopric and accepted another,^ thus leav- 
ing Greenland without a spiritual director. 

In the year 1123, Sokke, one of the principal men of 
Greenland, aasemhled the people and represented to them 
that both the welfare of the Christian faith and their own 
honor demanded that they should follow the example of 
other nations and maintain a bishop. To this view they 
gave their unanimous approval ; and Einar, son of Sokke, 
was appointed a delegate to the court of King Sigurd, of 
iNorway. He carried a present of ivory and fur, and a 
petition for the appointment of a biahop. Hie mission 
was successful, and in the year 1126 Amald, the succes- 
sor of Erie,^ came into Greenland, and set up the Episcopal 
seat at Gardar.* TorfEeus and Baron Holberg,* give a 
list of seventeen bishops who ruled in Greenland, ending 
with Andrew. The latter was consecrated and went 
thither in 1408, being never heard of afterwards. 

The history of Old Greenland is found in the Ecchaias- 
tical Annals^ and consists of a mere skeleton of facts. As 
in Iceland and Norway there was no end of broils and 
bloodshed. A very considerable trade was evidently 
carried on between that country and N'orway, which is 
the case at the present time with Denmark. As the land 
aiforded no materials for ships, they depended in a great 
measure upon others for commimication with the mother 
countries, which finally proved disasti'ous. 

^It will be seen hereafter that he went and eatablislieil himself in 
Vinland, 

'' B«e Menwircs des Antiquaires du Nord, p. i)8a. 

' The location of Gacdar is now uncertain. At one time it was supposed 
to have been situated on the eastern coast ; but since it became so clear 
that the east coast was never inhabited, that view has been abandoned, 
tliough the name appears in old maps. 

' See Crantz's Oreeritand, vol. i, p. 252. 
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MONUMENTS AND RUINS. 

Their villugca and farms were iiumerous. Togctlier 
they probably numbered several hundred, the ruins now 
left being both abundant and extensive. Near Igaliko, 
which is supposed to be the same as the ancient Einars- 
fiord, are the ruins of a church, probably the cathedral of 
Gai-dar. It is called the Kakortok church. It was of 
simple but massive architecture, and the material was 
taken from the neighboring eliffi. The etone is rough 
hewn, and but few signs of mortar are visible. It is fifty- 
one feet long and twenty-five wide. The north and 
south walls are over four feet tliiek, while the end walla 
are still more massive. 

Nor are other monuments wanting. At Igalikko, nine 
miles from Julian's Hope, a Qreenlander being one day 
employed in obtaining atones to repair his house, found 
among a pile of fragments a smooth stone that bore, 
what seemed to him, written characters. He mentioned 
the circumstance to Mr, Mathieson, the colonial director 
at Julian's Hope, M'ho inferred that it must be a runic 
stone. He was so fortunate as to find it afterwards, and 
he accordingly sent it to Copenhagen, where it arrived in 
the year 1830. The runes, which were perfectly distinct, 
showed that it was a tombstone. The inscription was 
translated as follows : 

"ViGDis Mars Daughter Rests Here. 
May God Gi..\dden Her Soul." 

Another found in 1831, by the Kev. Mr. De Fries, princi- 
pal of the Moravian Mission, bore the following inscription 
in the runic letter : 

•' Here Hests Huoar Koi.grimsson." 
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This stone, now in the muaeum at Copenhagen, was found 
built into the wall over the entrance of a Greenland house, 
having been taken for that purpose from a heap of ruine, 
about two miles north of Friederiehsthal. This stone is 
more than three feet long, being eighteen inches wide in 
tbe narrowest part, and about five inches thick. It bears 
every sign of a high antiquity. 

But one of the moat interesting remains which prove 
the Icelandic occupation of Greenland is the runic stone 
found by Parry, in 1824, in the island of Kin ^ktor soak, 
lying in 72° 55' N. and 66° 51' "W". It contained a some- 
what lengthy inscription, and copies of it were sent to 
three of the first scholars of the age, Jinn Magnusson, 
Professor Eask, andDr. Bryniulfson, who, without consult- 
ation, at once arrived at the same conclusion and united 
in ^ving the following translation : 

'■Erling Sighvatson and Biokn Thokdarson and 

EiNDRiD Odd SON, on Saturday before 

Ascension week, raised these 

MARKS and cleared 

ground. 1135.' 

The Icelandic colonists in Greenland do not appear to 
have been confined to a small portion of territory. We 
find considerable relating to this subject in the chronicle 
attributed to Ivar Bert,^ the steward of one of the bishops 
of Greenland ; yet, though used extensively by Torfieus, 
modem researches in this country prove that it is in some 
respects faulty. In this chronicle, as in the Sagas, the 



' These inscriptjons are all in fair niiiic letters, about which tliere can be 
no mist*ke, and are tfitally unlike the imaginary rimes, among wHch 
we may finally feel obliged to class those of the Dighton rock. 

' See Egede's Ore^and, p. xxv ; Crantz's GTeeitland, vol. i, pp. S47-8 ; 
Pnrclms, i7iK PUgrima, vol. m, p. 518 ; Antiqvitates Amerieana; p. 300. 
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colonists are spoken of as possessing horses, sheep and 
oxen ; and their churches and religious houses appear to 
have been well supported. 

EXPLORATIONS IN GREENLAND. 

Much was done, it appears, in the way of exploring the 
extreme northern portions of the country known as 
Nordrsdur. In the year 1266, a voyage was made under the 
auspices of some of the priests, and the adventurers pene- 
trated north of Lancaster sound, reacliing about the 
same latitude that was attained by Parry in 1827. This 
expedition was of sufficient importance to justify some 
notice of it here. The account is found in Aniiquiiaies 
AmerkancB {p. 269), and it sets out with the statement that 
the narrative of the expedition was sent by Haldor, a 
priest, to Arnald, the chaplain of King Magnus iu Nor- 
way. They sailed out of Kroksfiardarheidi in an open 
boat, and met with southerly winds and thick weather, 
which forced them to let the boat drive before 'the wind. 
When the weather cleared, they saw a number of islands, 
together with whales and seals and bears. They made 
their way into the most distant portion of tlio sea, and saw 
glaciers south of them as far as the eye could reach. 
They also saw indications of the natives, who wei'o called 
SkrEellings, but did not land, on account of the number of 
the bears. They therefore put about, and laid their 
course southward for nearly three days, finding more 
islands, with traces of the natives. They saw a mountain 
which they call SuEefell, and on St. James day, July 25, 
they had a severe weather, being obliged to row much and 
very hard. It froze during the night in that region, but 
the sun was above the horizon both day and night. "When 
the sun was on the southern meridian, and a man lay down 
crosswise in a six-oared boat, the shadow of the gunwale 
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towards the sun would reach ae far as his feet, which, of 
course, indicates that the sun was very low. Afterwards 
they al! returned in safety to Gardar.' Rafn fixes the 
position of the point attained by the expedition in the 
parallel of 75° 46'. Such an achievement at that day 
indicates a degree of boldness quite surprising. 

THE DECLINE OP GREENLAND. 

Of the reality and importance of the Greenland colony 
there exists no doubt, notwithstanding the records are so 
meagre and fragmentary.^ It maintained its connection 
with the mother countries for a period of no less than four 
hundred years ; yet it finally disappeared and was almost 
forgotten. 

The causes which led to the suspension of communication 
were doubtless various, though it is difficult to account for 
the utter extinction of the colony, which does not appear 
, ever to have been in much danger from the SkrEellings. 
On one occasion, in 1349 or later, the natives attacked the 
western settlement, it is said, and killed eighteen Green- 
landers of Icelandiclineage, carrying away two hoys captives. 

We hear from the eastern colony as late as the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Trade was caiTied on with 
Denmark until nearly the end of the fourteenth century, 
although the voyages were not regular. The last hishop, 
Andreas, was sent out in 1406, and Professor Finn Mag- 
nussen has established the fact that he officiated in the 
cathedi-al at Gardar in 1409.' 

^ Antiquilntea AmerieaniB,ji. ^s.\i%. 

' For tlie account of tliu manuseriptB upon wliicli our kiiowlodfri^oi'Greon- 
land is founded, see Antiguitales AmerUanm, p. 355. 

'In that year parties are known to have contmeted marriage at ttardar, 
from wliom Finn Magnuasen and other distinguished men owe tlieir 
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5'rom this time the trade between llforway and Green- 
land appears to have been given up, though Wormiua 
told Peyrere of his having read in a Danish manuscript 
that down to the year 14^4 There wae a company of more 
than forty aailors at Bergen, in Norway, who still traded 
with Greenland.^ But as the revenue at that time belonged 
to Queen Margaret of Denmark, no one could go to Green- 
land without the royal permission. One company of 
Bailors who were driven upon the Greenland coast, eame 
near suffering the penalty of the law on their return. 
Crantz^ says, that "about the year 1530, Bishop Amund 
of Skalholt in Iceland is said to have been driven by a 
storm, on his return from Norway, so near the coast of 
Greenland by Heriulfness, that he could see the people 
driving in their cattle. But he did not land, because just 
then a good wind arose, which carried the ship the same 
night to Iceland. The Icelander, Biterhvon Skardfe, who 
relates this, also says further, that a Hamburgh mariner, 
Jon Greenlander by name, was driven three times on the 
Greenland island, where he saw such fisher's huts for 
drying fish as they have in Iceland, but saw no men; 
further, that pieces of shattered boats, nay, in the year 
1625, an 'entire boat, fastened together with sinews 
and wooden pegs, and pitched with sea[ blubber, have 
been driven ashore at Iceland from time to time ; and 
since then they found once an oar with a sentence written 
in Kunic letters : ' Ofi var ek dasa, dur elk drothik,' that is, 
' Oft was I tired when I drew thee.' " ^ 

"Egede'B Greeniand, p. sMi. 

"Ibid., xlviii. 

" Craata'a OreerUcmd, vol. I, p, 36i. 
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LOST GREENLAND POUND. 



But, whatever may be the value of the preceding extract, 
it ia clear that Greenland was neverwhoily forgotten. The 
first person who proposed to reopen communication was 
Eric "Walkendorf, Archbiahop of Drontheim, who familiar- 
ized himself with the subject, and made every preparation 
necessary in order to reestablish the colony ; but, having 
fallen tinder the displeasure of King Christian II, he left 
the country and went to Rome, where ho died in the year 
1521. Thus hia plans came to nothing.' Christian HE 
abrogated the decree of Queen Margaret, prohibiting trade 
with Greenland without the royal permission, and encour- 
aged voyages by fitting out a vessel to search for Green- 
land, which, however, was not found. In 1578, Frederic H 
sent out Magnus Henningsen. He came In sight of tbe 
land, hut does not appear to have had the courage to 
proceed further. Crantz, in his work on Greenland, gives 
an aecountofanumberof voyages undertaken to the coast, 
but says that " at last Greenland was so buried in oblivion 
that one hardly would believe that such a land as Green- 
land was inhabited by Christian Norwegians."^ 

It reniained, therefore, for Hans Egedo,' in 1721, to 
reopen communication, and demonstrate the reality of the 
previous occupation. Columbus himself did not meet 
with greater trials and mortification than did this good 
man for the space of eleven years, during which period he 
labored to persuade the authorities to undertake the redis- 
covery. But his faith and zeal finally overcame all 



' Crantz's Greenland, p. 374, 

'Ibid., p. 379, 

" Hana Egoilo was a clorgymun in priest's orieis, and ministur of tlie 
cnngriitratioii at Vr>n;un in tins nortliorii part of Norway, wlium lie wan 
hijifhl; esteemed and beloved. He spent fifteen fears as a laiBsionary in 
Orevnland, aud died at CoiKinlta^ou, 175S. 
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hostility and ridicule, and on the second day of May, 
1721, he went on hoard the Hope, with his wife and four 
young children, and landed at Ball's river in Greenland 
on the third of the following month. Here he spent the 
hest portion of hia life in teaching the natives Christianity, 
which had heen first introduced seven centuries before, 
and in making those explorations the results of which 
filled the mind of Europe with surprise, and afforded a 
confirmation of the trnthfuluess of the Icelandic Sagas. 

THE CHARACTER AND ACIIIEVEMKNTS OF THE NORTHMEN. 

Let US now return to the consideration of tlie Ice- 
landic voyages to the American Continent, though not 
without first seeking a better acquaintance with the men 
by whom they were performed. 

We have already seen that the Woiihrnen were a people 
of no inferior attainments. Indeed, they constituted the 
most enterprising portion of the race, and, on general 
principles, we should therefore view them as fitted even 
above all the men of their time for the important work 
of exploration beyond the seas. They had made them- 
selves known in every part of the civilized world '■ by their 
daring as soldiers and navigators. Straying away into 
the distant east from whence they originally came, we see 
them laying the foundation of the Kussian empire, swing- 
ing their battie-axes in the streets of Constantinople, 
carving their mystic runes upon the Lions of the Areopa- 
gus, and filling the heart of even the great Charlemagne 
with dismay. Says Dasent, when summing up their 
achievements : " In Byzantium they are the leaders of the 
Greek emperor's body guard, and the main support of his 

' Till' iniii.lii nil tlio mvr>nl of Rjjgor (Juiticanl wiie: 
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tottering throne. From France, led by Eollo, they tear 
away her fairest province and found a long line of kings. 
In Saxon England they are the hoaom friends of such kings 
ae Athelatane, and the sworn foes of Ethelred the Unready. 
In Danish England they are the foremost among the 
thanes of Canute, Swein and Hardieanute, and keep down 
the native population with an iron heel. In Normaa 
England," he continues, " the most serious opposition the 
conqueror meets with is from the colonists of his own 
race settled in Northumbria. He wastes their lands with 
fire and sword, and drives them across the border, where 
we still find their energy, their perseverance, and their 
speech existing in the lowland Scotch. In Norway they 
dive into the river with King Olaf Tiyggvesson, the best 
and strongest champion of his age, and hold him down 
beneath the waves so long that the bystanders wonder 
whether cither king or Icelander will ever reappear on 
the surface.' Some follow Saint Olaf in his crusades 
against the old [pagan] faith.^ Some are his obstinate 
foes, and assist at his martyrdom. Many follow Harold 
the Stern to England when he goes to get his ' seven feet ' 
of English earth, and almost to a man they get their 
portion of the same soil, while their names grow bright 
in song and story." And finally, "From Iceland as a 
base, they push on to Greenland and colonize it : nay, they 
discover America in those half-decked barks."' 

THE SHIPS OF THE NORTHMEN. 

The Northmen were excellent navigators. They were, 

moreover, it has been claimed, the first to learn the art 

of sailing on the wind. They had good sea-going vessels, 

'See Laing's Hdmahrmgla, vol. ii, p. 450. Thia refers tn his Rwmniiiiitr 
matdi with Kiarlen the Icelander, in wliidi tlic. Uing wa* In iitin. 
' See Saga of Saint (not king) Olaf. 
' A's Anti'i'mirex du W-m'. 1850. 
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some of which were of large size. We have an account 
in the Saga of Olaf Tryggvesson of one that in some 
respects was remarkable. It is said that " the winter after 
King Olaf Tryggvesson eame from Halogeland. He had a 
great ship bailt at Ledehammer,^ which was larger than 
any ship in the country, and of which the beam-knees arc 
Btill to he 8een. The length of the keel that rested upon 
the grass was seventy-four ells. Thorberg Skafting was 
the man's name who was the master builder of the ship, 
but there were many others besides; some to fell the 
wood, some to shape it, some to make naiis, some to carry 
timber, and al! that was used was the best. The ship 
was both long and broad and high sided, and strongly 

timbered The ship was a dragon, built after the one 

that the king had captured in Halogaland, but it was 
far longer and more carefully put together in all her parts. 
The Long Serpent [her name] had thirty-four benches 
for rowers. The head and arched tail were both gilt, and 
the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going ships. This ship 
was the best and moat costly ever built in Norway.'. ^ 



' Ledehainmer. Tlie point of land near tlin housf: of I^i^o, just below 
DrontWm. 

" Lalng's Hdrmkringla, vol. I, j), 4S7. It is related that wliile they were 
plaiiking tlie ship, " it happened that ■ Thorberg had tc go homu to his 
tarm upon some argent business ; and as he stayed there a long time, the 
ship was planked upon both ^des when lie came back. In tlie evening the 
king went out and Thorberg with him, to see how the ship looked, and all 
B^d that never was seen so large and fine a sliip of war. Then the king 
went back ia the town. Early the nest morning the king came back 
agtun to the sliip, ftod Thorberg with him. The carpenters were there 
before them, but all were standing idle with their hands across. The king 
asked, " What is the matter ? " They said the ship was ruined • for some- 
body had gone from stem to stem, and cut one deep notch after another 
down the one side of flie planking. When the king came nearer ho saw 
that it waa so, and said with an oath, ' The man shall die who has thus 
ruined the ship ont of malice, if he can be fonnd, and I will ^ve a great 
reward to him who finds him out.' ' I can tell you, king,' says Thorberg, 
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Laing computes the tonnage of this ship at about nine 
hundred and forty-two tons, thus giving a length of about 
one hundred feet, which is nearly the size of a forty-two 
gun ship. By steam tonnage it would give a capacity of 
a httle less than three hundred tons, and one hundred and 
twenty horse power. "We apprehend, however, that the 
estimate is sufficiently large; yet we are not eoneernod to 
show any great capacity for the Icelandic ships. . All the 
vessels employed in the early times on the American 
coasts were smali. Cabot sailed in Baffins Bay with a 
vessel of thirty tons ; and the Anna Pink, the craft that 
accompanied Lord Anson in his expedition around the 
world, was only sixteen tons.' The vessels possessed by 
the ^Northmen were everyway adapted for an ocean voy- 
age. 

In nautical knowledge, also, they were not behind the 
age. The importance of cultivating the study of naviga- 
tion was fully understood. The Kaudulf of Oesterdal, in 



' who lias done this piece of work.' ' I don't think that any one is so likely 
to find it out as thou art.' Thorberg Bays : ' I will tell you, king, who did 
it, I did it myself.' The king says, ' Thou must restore it all to the same 
condition as before, or thy life shall pay for it.' Then Thorberg went and 
chipped the planks until the deep notchts were all smoothed and made 
even with the rest ; and the king and aU present declaied that Che ship 
was much handsomer on the side of the hull which Thorberg liad chipped, 
and bade him shape the other side in the same way and gave Tiim great 
thanks for the improvement," 

' A few years ago two very ajicient vessels which probably belonged to 
the seventh century were eshmned on the coast of Denmark, seven thou- 
sand feet from the sea, where they were scuttled and sunk. The changes 
in the coast finally left them imbedded in the sand. One vessel was 
seventy-two feet long, and nine teet wide amid sliips. The other was 
forty-two feet long, and contained two eight-sided spars, tweniy-four feet 
long. The bottoms were covered with mats of withes for the purpose 
of keeping them dry. Among the contents was a Damascened sword, with 
runes, showing that the letter eristed among the Northmen in the seventh 
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Norway, taught his eon to calculate the course of the eun 
and moon, and how to measure time by the stare. In 
1520 Olaus Magnus complained that the knowledge of the 
people in this respect had been diminished. In that noble 
work called Speculum Regale the Icelander is taught to 
make an especial study of commerce and navigation, of 
the divisions of time and the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, together with arithmetic, the rigging of vessels 
and morals} Without a high degree of knowledge they 
could never have achieved their eastern v 



THE DIStiOVERY OP AMERICA. 

We find that the Northmen were well acquainted with 
other parte of the world, and that they poeeessed all the 
means of reaching the continent in the west. We come, 
therefore, to the question : Did the TTorthmen actually 
discover and explore the coast of the country now known 
aa America ? 

No one can say that the idea wears any appearance of 
improbabiliii/ ; for there is certainly nothing wonderful in 
the exploit. And after conceding the tact that the 
colonies of the Northmen existed in Greenland for at 
least three hundred yeara we must prepare oui-selves for 
something of thie kind. Indeed it is well nigh, if not 



'The people of Iceland were always noted I'nr tlieit superiority in this 
respect oTer tlieir kinsmen in Denmark and Norway, Tliece is one signi- 
ficant fact bearing on tliis point, wliich is tliis : tliat, while a tew of the 
l>eople of Iceland went at an oarly period to engage in piratical escarsions 
with the vikings of Norway, not a single pirate ship ever swled from 
Iceland. Sueli ways wer« condemned altogether at an early day, wliilu 
various European nations continued to sanction piracy down to recent periods. 
Ag^n It should be remembered that in Iceland duelling was also solemnly 
declared illegal as early as 1011, and in Norway the tbllowing year ; while 
in England it did not cease to bu a part of the judicial process untU 1818. 
But! Sir Edmund Head's Viga^Olitja Si^a, p. 130. 
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altogether unreasonable, to suppose that a sea-faring people 
like the Northmen eouid live for three centuries within a 
short voyage of this vast continent, and never become 
aware of its existence, A supposition like this implies a 
rare credulity, and whoever is capable of believing it 
must be capable of believing almost anything. 

But on this point we are not left to conjecture. The 
whole decision, in the absence of monuments like those 
of Gi-eenland, turns upon a question oifaeL The point is 
this ; Do the manuseripis which describe these voyages belong 
to the pre-Columimn age? If so, then the !N"ortbmen are 
entitled to the credit of the prior discovery of America. 
That these manuscripts belong to the pre-Columbian age, 
is as capable of demonstration as the fact that the writings 
of Homer existed prior to the age of Christ. Before 
intelligent persons deny either of these points they must 
first succeed in blotting out numberless pages of well 
known history. The manuscript in which we have ver- 
sions of all the Sagaa relating to America is found in the 
celebrated Oodex JPMoie-nsis, a work that was finished in 
the year 1387, or 1395 at the latest. This collection, made 
with great care and executed in the highest styie of art, 
is now preserved in its integrity ^ in the archives of Copen- 
hagen. These manuscripts were for a time supposed to 
be lost, but were ultimately found safely lodged in their 
repository in the monastery library of the island of Plato, 
from whence they were transferi'ed to Copenhagen with a 



Th s wli) imxijme ttat th -s mxa la nita wh k ff j re ( luml laa 
ongia liave bewi tampered witli and intBri'ol*'i^ shuw tliat the3 liai e not 
the faintest comwption of the state ot tlie question Tlifl aturantR ol tho 
v>yagt8 ol tlie Northmen tii Imcrica f^im the fraaeworh ot bagaa 
which would actaaUj be deitto^ed bv the ebmination of the narratne'i 
Th^re iH only onp (lueitinu t li i il d in! that is thi, djte t th -, 
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large quantity of other literary material coUeetecl from 
various localities. If these Sagas which refer to America 
were interpolatious, it would have early become apparent, 
as abundant means exist for detecting frauds ; yet those 
who have examined the whole question do not find any 
evidence that invalidates their historical statements. In 
the absence, therefore, of respectable testimony to the 
contrary, we accept it as a fact that the Sagas relating to 
America are the productions of the men who gave them 
iu their present form nearly, if not quite, an entire century 
before the age of Columbus. 

It might also be argued, if it were at all necessary, that, 
if these Sagas were post-Columbian compositions drawn 
up by Icelanders who were jealous of the fame of the 
Geneoee navigator, we should certainly be able to point 
out something either in their structure, bearing, or style 
by which it would be indicated. Yet such is not the case. 
These writings reveal no anxiety to sliow the connection 
of the Korthraen with the great land lying at the west. 
The authors do not see anything at all remarkable or 
meritorious in the explorations, which were conducted 
simply for the purpose of gain. Those marks which would 
certainly have been impressed by a more modern writer 
forging a historical composition designed to show an 
occupation of the country before the time of Columbus, 
are wholly wanting. There is no special pleading or 
rivalry, and no desire to show prior and superior know- 
ledge of the country to which the navigators had from 
time to time sailed. We only discover a straightforward, 
honest endeavor to tell the story of certain men's lives. 
This is done in a simple, artless way, and with every indi- 
cation of a desire to mete out even handed justice to all. 
And candid readei's who come to the subject with minds 
free from prejudice, will be powerfully impressed with the 
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belief that they are reading authentic hiatories written 
by honest men.' 



THE LITERATURE OF ICELAND. 

Before speaking particularly of the substance of the 
Sagas it will be necessary to trace briefly the origin and 
history of Icelandic literature in general. 

We have already mentioned the fact that Iceland was 
mainly settled by Norwegians of superior qualities. And 
thia superiority was always maintained, though it was some- 
what slow ill manifesting itself in the form of literature. 
Prior to the year 1000, the Runic alphabet had existed in 
Iceland, but it was generally used for the simplest pur- 

' Tim fiwt tliat Mr. Bancroft has in timcB past e^iprRssed opiaioiis in 
opposition U> this view will hardly Iiave weight with those persona familiar 
with the subject. When that writer composed the first chapter of liis 
Si/torg of the Umited States, he might have been escuaed for setting down 
the Icelandic narratives as shadowy fe^bles ; but, with all the knowledge 
ahed upon the subject at present, we have a right ia loot for something 
bett«r. It is therefore unsatisfactory to find liim perpetuating his early 
views in each successive edition of the work, which show the same know- 
ledge of the subject betrayed at the beginning. He tells us thsit these 
voyages "rest on narratives j»yt7«iIoi*«a^ in form, and ofiscwre in meaning," 
which certainly cannot be the case. Furthermore they are " not contempo- 
rary ; " which is true, even with regard to Mr. Bancroft's own work. Again, 
" The chief document is an interpolation in the history of Stnrleaon." Tliia 
cannot be true in tlie sense intended, for Mr. Bancroft conveys tile idea that 
the principal narrative ^rat appeared in Sturleson's history when published 
at a late day. It is indeed well known that one version, but Ttot the 
principal version, was interpolated in Peringakiold's edition of Sturleaon's 
Heimakriitgla, printed at Copenhagen. But Bancroft teaches tliat these 
relations are of a modem date, while it is well known that they were taken 
verbatim from Godex FlatiHmma, flniahed in the year 1395. He is much 
mistaken in supposing that the northern Antiquarians think any more 
highly of the narratives in question, because they once happened to be 
printed in connection with Sturleaon's great work. He tells us that Stnrle- 
Hon "could hardly have neglected the discovery of a continent," if such an 
event Imd taken place. But tliis, it shonld be remembered, depends upon 
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poses.* History and literature derived no j 
the runes were used ehiefly for monumental inscriptions, 
and for mottoes and charms on such things as drinking cups, 
saerifieal vessels and swords. Xet the people were not 
without a kind of intellectual stimulus. It had long been 
the custom to preserve family and general histories, and 
recite them from memory as occasion seemed to warrant. 
This was done with a wonderful degree of accuracy and 
fidelity, by men more or Ices trained for the purpose, and 
whose performances at times were altogether surprising. 
They also had their sealde or poets, who were accustomed 
hoth to repeat the old songs and poems and extemporize 

wJietker or not the discovery was considered of any paTticaliir importance. 
Tliis does not appear to have been tlie cuBe. The tact is nowhere dwelt upon 
for the purpose of exalting the actore. Beades, as Laing well observeB, 
the 'diBcovecy of land at the wHst had nothing to do with his Bul^ect, which 
was the history of the kings of Norway. The discovery of America gave 
rise to a little traffic, and cothiDg more. Moreover the kings of Norway 
took no part, wero not the patrons of the navigators, and had no infiuewe 
whatever in instituting a single xioyage. Mr. Bancroft's laat objection is 
that Vinland, the place discovered, " has been sought in aU directioaa from 
Greenland and the St. Lawrence to Africa." This paragraph also con- 
veys a &Ise view of the subject, aince the location of Vinland was as 
well known to the Northmen aa the atuation of Ireland, with wliich isQand 
they had uninterrupted communication. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
in the next edition, Mr. Bancroft may be persuaded 1» revise hia unfounded 
opinions. 

Washington Irving lias expresaed the same doubt in his Life of Colum- 
bus, wfitten, heforf, tlic means of examining this question were placed within 
his reaeh, and in the appendix of his work he mixes the idle tales of St. 
Brandan'a Isle with the authentic histories of the Northmen. A vory 
limited inquiry would have led Ixim to a different estimate. 

' The word rune comes from ry», a furrow. Odin lias the credit of the 
invention, yet they are probably of Phenidan origin. They were some- 
times used for poetical purposes. HaJmund, in the Grettir Saga (see Sahing 
Baring Gould's Iceland), says to his daughter : " Thou shalt now listen 
whilst I relate my deeds, and sing thereof a song, which thou shnlt after- 
wards cut uixin a staff." This indicatm the training thomcmory must have 
undergone among the Northmen. 
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new ones. Every good fighter was expected to prove 
himself a poet when the emergency required it. This pro- 
fession was strongly encouraged. When Eyvind Skialdes- 
pilder sang his great song in praise of Iceland every 
peasant in the island, it is said, contributed three pieces of 
silver to buy a clasp for his mantel of fifty marks weight. 
These scalds were sometimes employed by the politicians, 
and on one occasion a satire so nettled Harold, king of 
Denmark, that be sent a fleet to ravage the island, and 
made the repetition an offense punishable with death. 
These poets also went to England, to the Orkneys and to 
Korway, where at the king's court they were held in the 
highest estimation, furnishing poetical effusions on every 
public or private occasion which demanded the exercise of 
their gifts. The degree to which they had cultivated their 
memories was suiprising. Old Blind Skald Stuf could 
repeat between two and three hundred poems without 
halting; while the Saga-men had the same power of 
memory, which we know may be improved to almost any 
extent by cultivation. But with the advent of Christianity 
came the Roman alphabet, which proved an easy method 
of expressing thought. Christianity, however, did not 
stop here. Its service was a reasonable service, and 
demanded of its votaries a high intelligence. The pi-iest 
of Odin need do no more than to recite a short vow, or 
mutter a brief prayer. He had no divine records to read 
and to explain. But the minister of the now religion came 
with a system that demanded broader learning and cul- 
ture than that implied in extemporaneous songs. His 
calling required the aid of books, and the very sight of 
such things proved a mental stimulus to this hard-brained 
iwse. Besides, Christianity opened to the minds of the 
people new fields of thought. These rude sons of war soon 
began to understand there were certain victories, not to 
be despised, that might be gained through peace, and soon 
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letters came to be some what familiar to the public miud. 
The earliest written eftbrte very naturally related to the 
Ijvee of the Saints, which or Sundays and holy days were 
read in public for the edification of the people. During 
the eleventh century these exercises . shared the public 
attention with those of the professional Saga-man, who 
still labored to hand down the oral versions of the national 
history and traditions. But in the beginning of the 
twelfth century the use of letters was extended, and, ere- 
long, the Saga^man found his occupation gone, the national 
history now being diligently gathered up by zealous 
students and scribes and committed to the more lasting 
custody of the written page. Among these was Ari l\-ode, 
who began the compilation of the Icelandic Docmis-dcy 
Book, which contained the records of all the early settlers. 
Scarcely less useful was Saemund the Wise, who collected 
the poetical hterature of the North and arranged it in a 
goodly tome. The example of these great men was 
followed, and by the end of the twelfth century all the 
Sagas relating to the pagan period of the country had been 
reduced to wnting. This was an era of great literary 
activity, and the century following showed the same zeal. 
Finally Iceland possessed a body of prose literature supe- 
rior in quantity and value to that of any other modern 
nation of its time,' Indeed, the natives of Europe at this 
period had no prose or other species of literature hai-dly 
worthy of the name ; and, taken altogether, the Sagas 
formed the first prose literature in any modem language 
spoken by the people,^ Says Sir Edmund Head, "I^o 
doubt there were translations in Anglo-Saxon from the 
Latin, by Alfred, of an earlier date, but there was in truth 



'For a list of many Icelandic works, see tlie Introductiwi of LiiinH:"s 
ITmnnkri'iigla. 
' Sei! Sir Edmund Head's Vit/a ffliint, Su^/ic, vi>. viii and ix. 
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no vernacular literature. I cannot name," he says, " any 
work in high or low German prose which can be carried 
back to this period. In France, prose writing cannot be 
said to have begun before the time of Villchardouin (1204), 
and Joinville (1202). Caatilian prose certainly did not 
commence before the time of Alfonso S (1252), Don 
Juan Manvel, the author of the Conde Lucanor, was not 
born till 1282. The Oronica General de Espana wae not 
composed till at least the middle of the thirteenth century. 
About the same time the language of Italy was acquiring 
that softness and strength which were destined to appear 
so conspicuously in the prose of Boccaccio, and the writera 
of the next century." ' 

Yet while other nations were without a literature the 
intellect of Iceland wae in active exercise, and works were 
produced like the Eddas and the Jleimslcringla, works 
which being inspired by a lofty genius will rank with the 
wrifaugs of Ilomer and Herodotus while time ifeelf endures. 

But in the beginning of the sixteenth century the litera- 
ture of Iceland ultimately reached the period of its greatest 
excellence and began to decline. Books in considerable 
numbers always continued to be written, though works of 
positive genius were wanting. Yet in Iceland there has 
never been an absence of literary industry, while during 
the recent period the national reputation has been sus- 
tained by Pinn Magnussen and similar great names. One 
hundred years before the Plymouth colonists, following in 
the track of Thorwald Erieson, landed on the sands of Cape 
Cod, the people of Iceland had set up the printing press, 
and produced numerous works both in the native language 
and the Latin tongue. 



' Ibid, Of course there was more or less poetry, yet poetry ia Bometliing 
that ie early developed among the rudest natiane, while good prcso tells 
tliat ft paiple havo bnpome highly advanced in mental culture. 
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It ia to thia people, whom Saxo Grammaticua points out 
as a people distinguished for their devotion to letters, that 
we are indebted for the narratives of the pre-Columbian 
voyages to America, Though first arranged for oral reci- 
tation, these Sagas were afterwards committed to manu- 
script, the earliest of which do not now exist, and were 
finally preserved in the celebrated Flato collection nearly 
a century before the rediscovery of America by Columbus, 

Bat it is no longer necessary to spend much time on 
this point, since the character and value of the Icelandic 
writings have come to be so generally acknowledged, and 
especially since scholars and antiquarians like Humbolt 
have fully acknowledged their authenticity and authority. 

It is proper to notice here the fact that not a few have 
imagined that the claims of the N'orthmen have been 
brought foi'ward to detract from the fame of Columbus ; ' 
yet, nothing eould be farther from the truth, since no one 
denies that it was by the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus that the continent first became of value to the Old 
"Worid. The Northmen came and went away without 
accomplishing any thing of lasting value ; yet, because the 
world at large derived no benefit from their discovery, it is 
certainly unjust to deny its reality. 



'As early as 1411, tliere was a considerable trade between Bristol and 
Iceland, and ColumbaB visited Iceland in the spring of the year 1477, where 
he migM have met Magnus Eyoli'soD, the Mahop of Skalholt, or learned 
from siane other scholar the facta in relation to the early Icelandic dis- 
eoveriea. Though Eafn auppoaes that by hia visit, his opinions, previously 
formed regarding the existence of the Western continent, were confirmed, 
this is not altogether clear, for the reason that Columbus wag not seeking 
a new continent, but a route \o the Indies, which he believed he should 
find by sailing west. Accordingly when he foixnd land he called it the 
TPf*( Indies, suppowng that he had reached the estreme boundary of the 
Emt Indies. Irving tells us that Columbus founded his theory on (1), the 
nature of things ; (3), the authority of learned writers ; (3), the reports of 
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The fact that the Northmen knew of the existence of 
the "Western Continent, prior to the age of ColumbuB, was 
prominently brought before the people of this country in 
the year 1837, when the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quarians at Copenhagen published their work on the 
Antiquities of North America, under the editorial supervi- 
sion of that great Icelandic scholar. Professor Kafn. But 
we are not to suppose that the first general account of 
these voyages was then given, for it has always been 
known that the history of certain early voyages to America 
by the Northmen were preserved in the libraries of Den- 
mark and Iceland.' Torfgeus, as early as 1706, pubiialied 
his work on Greenland, which threw much light on the 
subject. We find accounts of these discoveries in the 
works of Egede and Crantz. A very intelligent sketch, 
at least for those times, was given by J. Reinhold Fors- 
ter, who frankly concedes the pre-Columbian discovery 
of America, in a Hislorij of ilie Voyages and Discoveries 
made in the North,. Robertson speaks of them in his 
History of America, but says that he is unable to give an 

' Adam of Bremen even heard of the exploits of the Northmen in Vin- 
land. and made mention of that country. But aa it ndght be said that his 
work did not appear until after the voyage of Columhus, and that tJie 
reference may be an interpolation, the author does not rest anything upon 
it. Still he unqueBtionably knew of the voyages of the Northmen, as he 
lived neftr tlie time they were made, and wrote his ecdesiastical history in 
aboat tlie year 1075, after he had made a visit to King Sweno of Denmark, 
and had accumulated mach material. The passage in question is as 
fbllows ; " Beffl-dee, it was stated [by the liing] tliat a region had been dis- 
covered by many in that [the western] ocean, which was called Winland, 
because vines grow there spontaneously, making excellent wine ; for that 
fruits, not planted, grow there of their own accord, we know not by false 
rumor, but by the certain testimony of the Danes." 

Tlie very ancient Paroese ballad of ¥iD.a the Handaome (see Rafti's Anti- 
quUateB AmerKaniB, p. 319), also contains references to Vinland, which 
indicates that the country was known as well by the Irish as by the 
Icelanders. 
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intelligent opinion. Indeed, the moet of the older and 
more compreheneive writers give the Northmen recogni- 
tion. Yet, owing to the fact that the Icelandic language, 
though simple in construction and easy of acquisition, was 
a tongue not understood by scholars, the subject has 
until recent years been suffered to lie in the hack ground, 
and permitted, through a want of interest, to share, in a 
measure, the ti'eatment meted out to vague and uncertain 
reports. But the well-directed efforts of the Northern 
Antiquarians of Denmark, supported by the enlightened 
zeal of scholars and historians in England, France and 
Germany, have done much to dispel popular ignorance, 
and to place the whole question in its true bearing before 
the people of all the principal civilized nations. In our 
own country, the work of Professor Eafn, already alluded 
to, has created a deep and wide-spread conviction of the 
reality of the Northman's claim, and has elicited confes- 
sions like that of Palfrey, who is obliged to say of the 
Icelandic records that, "their antiquity and genuineness 
appear to be well established, nor is there anything to 
bring their credibility into question, beyond the general 
doubt which always attaches to what is new or strange." ^ 

THE NARRATIVES. 

It now remains to give the reader some general account 
of the contents of the narratives which relate more or less 
to the discovery of the Western continent. In doing this, 
the order followed will be that which is indicated by the 
table of contents at the beginning of the volume. 

The first extracts given are very brief. They are taken 
from the Landanama Book, and relate to the report in 
general circulation, which indicated one Gunubiorn as the 



' HiMOTy of Nffm England, vol. II, p. Ti'i. 
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discoverer of Greenland, an event which haa heen fixed 
at the year 876. These fragments also give an account of 
a voyage to what was called Gunnhiorn's Eocks, where 
the adventnrers passed the winter, and found in a hole, or 
excavation, a sum of money, which indicated that others 
Lad been there before them. 

The next narrative relates to the rediscovery of Green- 
la,nd by the outlaw, Eric the lied, in 983, who there passed 
three years in exile, and afterwards returned to Iceland. 
About the year 986, he brought out to Greenland a 
considerable colony of settlers, who fixed their abode at 
Brattahlid, in Eriesfiord. 

Then follows two versions of the voyage of Biarne 
Heriulfson, who, in the same year, 986, when sailing for 
Greenland, was driven away during a storm, and saw a 
new land at the southward, which he did not visit. 

Next is given three accounts of the voyage of Leif, son 
of Eric the !Red, who in the year 1000 sailed from Brattah- 
lid to find the land which Biarne saw. Two of these 
accounts are hardly more than notices of the voyage, but 
the third is of considerable length, and details the successes 
of Leif, who found and explored this new land, where 
he spent the winter, returning to Greenland the following 
spring. 

After this follows the voyage of Thorvald Erieson, 
brother of Leif, who sailed to Vinland from Greenland, 
which was the point of departure in all these voyages. 
This expedition was begun in 1002, and it cost him his 
life, as an arrow from one of the natives pierced his side, 
causing death. 

Thorstein, his brother, went to seek Vinland, with the 
intention of bringing home his body, but failed in the 
attempt, and was driven back, passing the winter in a 
part of Greenland remote from Brattahlid, where he died 
bctbrc the spring fully opened. 
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The most dietinguiahed explorer was Thorfimi Karlsefrie, 
the Hopeful, an Icelander whose genealogy runa back 
in the old Northern annals, through Danish, Swedish, and 
even Scotch and Irish ancestors, some of whom were of 
royal blood. In the year 1006 he went to Greenland, where 
he met Gudrid, widow of Thorstein, whom be married. 
Accompanied by his wife, who urged him to the under- 
taking, he sailed to Vinland in the spiing of 1007, with 
three vessels and one hundred and sixty men, where he 
remained three years. Here his son Snorfe was bom. He 
afterwards became the founder of a great family in Iceland, 
which gave the island several of its first bishops. Thorfiim 
finally left Vinland because be found it difficult to sustain 
himself against the attacks of the natives. They spent 
the most of their time in the vicinity of Mount Hope Bay 
in Rhode Island. Of this expedition we have three narra- 
tives, all of which are given. 

The next to undertake a voyage was a wicked woman 
named Freydis, a sister to Leif Ericson, who went to Vin- 
land in 1011, where she lived for a time with her two 
ships' crews in the same places occupied by Leif and 
Thorflnn, Before she returned, she caused the crew of 
one ship to be cruelly murdered, assisting in the butchery 
with her own hands. 

After this we have what are called the Minor Narratives, 
which are not essential, yet they are given that the reader 
may be in the possession of all that relates to the subject. 
The first of these refers to a voyage of Are Marson to a 
land southwest of Ireland, called Hvitrammana-!and, or 
Great Ireland. This was prior to Leif's voyage to Vin- 
land, or New England, taking place in the year 983. 
Biorn Asbrandson is supposed to have gone to the same 
place in 999. The voyage of Gudleif, who went thither, is 
assigned to the year 1027. The narrative of Asbrandson 
is given for the sake of the allusion at the close. 
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Finally we have a few scraps of history which speak of 
a voyage of Bishop Eric to Vinland in 1121, of the redis- 
covery of Helluland (Kewfoundiand) in 1285, and of a 
voyage to Markknd (N'ova Scotia) in 1347, whitlier the 
Northmen eame to cut timber. With such brief notices 
the accounts come to an end. 



THE TRUTHFULNESS OP THE NARRATIVES. 

The reader will occasionally find in these narratives 
inetances of a marvelous and supernatural character, but 
thei-e is nothing at all mythological, as persons ignorant of 
their nature have supposed. Besides there are multitudes 
of narratives of a later date, to be found in all languages, 
which contain as many statements of a marvelous nature 
as these Sagas, which are nevertheless believed to contain a 
substantia] and reliable ground-work of truth. All early 
histories abound in the supernatural, and these things are 
so well ki]0wn that illustrations are hardly needed here. 
The relation of prodigies in no wise destroys the credibility 
of historical statement. If this were not so, we should be 
obliged to discard the greater portion of well known 
history, and even suspect plain matters of tact in the 
writings of such men as Dr. Johnson, because that great 
scholar fiilly believed in the reality of an apparition known 
in London as the Cock-Lane Ghost. The Sagas are as 
free from superstition ajid imagination as any other reli- 
able narratives of that age, and just as much entitled to 
belief. 

There will also, in certain cases, be found contradic- 
tions. The statements of the different narratives do not 
always coincide. The disagreements are, however, neither 
very numerous nor remarkable. The discrepancies are 
exactly what we should expect to find in a series of narra- 
tives, written at different times and by different hands. 
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The men who recorded the various expeditions to New 
England in the eleventh century agree, on the whole, 
quite as well as the writers of our own day, who, with 
vastly greater advantages, undertake to narrate the events 
of the second colonization in the seventeenth century,' 

Therefore these marvelous statements and occasional 
contradictions in nowise detract from the historic value of 
the documents themselves, which, even in their very 
truthfulness to the times, give every evidence of authen- 
ticity and great worth. To this general appearance of 
truthfulness wo may, however, add the force of those 
undesigned coincidences between writers widely sepa- 
rated and destitute of all means of knowing what had been 
already said. The same argument may be used with 
the Sagaa which has been so powerfully employed by 
Paley and others in vindicating the historical character of 
the New Testament. In these narratives, as in those of 
Paul and John, it may he used with overwhelming effect. 
Yet we do not fear to dispense with all auxiliaiy aids. 
"We are willing to rest the whole question of the value of these 
varratives upon their age; for if the Sagas date back to a 
period long prior to the voyage of Columbus, then the 
Northmen are entitled to the credit of haviug been the 
first Europeans to land upon these shores. But the date 

'The liability of the best hlBtwrians to fall into error jb illuitratpii bj 
Paley, who shows the aerioaa blunders in the accounts of the Marquis ot 
Argyle'a death, in the reign of Chailes II : " Lord Clftrpudon relates that 
he was condemned to be tianged, which was performed the same day , on 
the contrary, Burnet, Woodrow, Heath, Echard concur in stating that he 
was beheaded, and that he was condemned upon Saturday and executed on 
Monday." — Ecidsneea of GhrisHanMy, part iii, chap. i. So Mr. Bancroft 
found It imposwble to give with any accuracy the location of the French 
colony of St. Savion, established on the coast of Maine, by Sausaaye, in 
1613. Bancroft tells us that it was on the north bank of the PenohBcot, 
while it is perfectly well known tliat it was located on the island of Mount 
Desert, a long way off in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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of these narratives lias now been settled beyond reasonable 
question. The doubts of the ablest critical minds, both in 
Europe and America, have been efl'ectually laid to rest, 
and the only reply now given to the Northern Antiqua- 
rian is some feeble paragraph pointed with a sneer. 

We need not, therefore, appear before the public to cry. 
Place for the Northmen. They can win their own place, as 
of old. They are as strong to-day in ideas, as anciently 
in arms- 



THE ABSENCE OF MONUMENTS AND REMAINS, 

That the Northmen left no monuments or architectural 
remains in New England is true, notwithstanding Pro- 
fessor Rafn supposed that ho found in the celebrated 
Dighton rock' and the stone mill at Newport, indubitable 



' Digliton Rofik known as the Writing Rock, ie situatiid six and a lialf 
miles south of Taunton. Mass,, on the east side of Taunton river, formed by 
Aesonnet Neck. It lies in the edge of the river, and is left dry at low water. 
It is a boulder of fire graywack, twelve feet long and five feet liigU, and 
faces the bed of the river. Its front is now covered with chiseled inscrip- 
tions of what appear to be letters and outlines of men, animals and birds. 
As early as the year 1680, Dr. Danforth secured a drawing of the upper 
portion ; Cotton Mather made a full copy in 1713 ; and in 1788, Professor 
Winthrop, of Harvard College, took a full-sized impression on prepared 
paper. Various other copies have been made at different times, all of 
which present substmitially the sajno features. Vet in the interpretation 
of the inscription there has been little agreement. The old rock is a 
riddle, dumb as the Sphinx. A copy of the inscription was shown to a 
Mohawk chief, who decided that it was nothing less than the representa- 
tion of B. triumph by Indians over a wild beast which took place on this 
spot. Mr. Schoolcraft also showed a copy to Cliingwank, an Algonquift 
well versed in picture-writing, who gave a amilar interpretation. The 
Roman characters in the central part of the composition he was finally 
induced to reject, aa having no connection with the rest. And whoever 
compares this inscription with those of undeniably Indian origin found 
elsewhere, cannot faJl to lie iniprcsacd with the similarity. Novertheless, 
members of tlic Royal Society of Aatii|uarians, to wiioso iiotJcc it was 
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evidences of the Icelandic occupation. Any serious eftbrts 
to identify the Dighton inscription and the Newport Mill 
with the age of the Northmen can only serve to injure a 
good cause. If Professor liafn could have seen these 
memorials himself, he would doubtless have been among 
the first to question the truth of the theory which he set 
forth. 

In regard to the structure at Newport, Professor Rafh 
says that he is inclined to believe "that it had a sacred 
destination, and that it belonged to some monastery Of 
Christian place of worship of one of the chief parishes in 
Yinland. In Greenland," he says, " there are to be found 
ruius of several round buildings in the vicinity of the 
churches. One of this description, in diameter about 
twenty-six feet, is situated at the distance of three hundred 
feet to the eastward of the great church in Igaliiko; 



brought by tlie RJiode Island Historical Society, felt strongly persuaded 
tliat the rock beats evidence of the Northman's visit to these shores. Mr. 
Lwng, the aceomplislied translator of the HdnsJenngla, in discuBang the 
theories in regard t* the inscription, says, that the only real resemblance to 
letters is found in the middle of the stone, in which antiquarians discover 
the name of Thorflnn, th^t is, Tliorfinn Karlsefne, the leader of the espedi- 
Uon which came to New England in 1007. Just over these letters is a 
character supposed to be Roman also, which may signify NA, or MA, 
the letter A being formed by the last branch of M, Now MA in Icelandic 
is used as an abbreviation of MadT, whicli signifies the original settler of a 
country. Close to these two letters are severaJ numerals, construed to 
mean one hundred and fifty-one. And according to the account of the 
voyage, Tliorfinn lost nin^ of the linndred and a.xty men with whom it is 
presumed he started, and therefore one hundred and^^y-one would exactly 
express the number with him at the time he is supiMsed to liave cnt the 
inscription. This, then, would mean altogether, that Thorfinn Karlsefne 
established himself here with one hundred and fifty -one men. Tet, as the 
testimony of this rock is not needed, we may readily tbrego any advantage 
tliat can bo derived trom its study. Besides, the history of similar cases 
should serve to temper our zeal. In the timeof Saxo Grammatticus (1160), 
there was a stone at Hoby, near Runamoe, in the Swedisli province of 
Bleking, wliich was supposed to be sculptured with runes. At a late day 
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another of forty-four feet in diameter, at the distance of 
four hundred and forty feet to the eastward of the ehureh 
in Karkortok ; .... a third, of thirty-two feet diameter 
amongst the ruins of sixteen buildings at Kanitaok.'" 
He supposes that all these ancient remains of the Ice- 
landers, which are to be seen in Greenland to-day, are 
baptisteries, similar to those of Italy. 

According to this view, there must have been a con- 
siderable ecclesiastical establishment in Vinland, which is 
not clearly indicated by the Sagas, from which we learn 
no more than the simple fact that Bishop Erie sailed on a 
voyage to this place in the year 1121. But is it probable 
that the Northmen would have erected a baptistery like 

copies were furnished the antiquarians, who came to the condnaon, as 
Laing tells us, that it was a gonnine inscription, referring to the battle of 
Braaville, fought in the year 680. It afterwards turned out that the appa- 
rent inecripiion was made by the disintegration of veina of a soft material 
esisting in tte rock. Yet the Dighton inscription is beyond question tbe 
work of man. Mr. A. E. EendaJ, writing in 1807, says that there was a 
tradition that Assonnet Neck, on which tongue of land the rock is situated, 
was once a place of banishment among the Indians. He states, further, 
that the Indians had a tradition to the effect, that in ancient times some 
wJdte men in a Hrd landed there and were slaughtered by the aborigines, 
Tliey also said thunder and lightening issued tcara the bird, which fact 
indicates tliat this event, if it occurred at all, must he referred to the age 
of gunpowder. Mr. Kendal mentions the story of a ship's anchor having 
been found there at an early day. In former years the rock was frequently 
dug under by the people, in the hope of finding concealed treasures. It 
is said that a small rock once eslsted near by which also here marks of 
humEui hands. The Portsmouth and Tiverton Rocks, described by Mr. Webb 
{Antiquitatet ^.n^neomie, pp. 355-71), are doubtless Indian inscriptions; 
while that on the island of Monhegan, off the coast of Maine, may perhaps 
he classed with the rock of Hohy. Vet after all, it is possible that the cenr 
(j-B^ portion of the inscription on the Wghton Rock, may he the work of the 
Northmen. That two distinct parties were concerned in making the 
inscription is clear from the testimony of the Indians, who did not protend \a 
understand the portion thought to refer to Karlsefne, For the full discus^ 
sion, see Avtiguitateg AmeTicams, p. 378, et geq. 
^Memoirs den Antiquaires dii, 2ford, 1830-9, p. 377. 
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thia, and, at the same time, left no other monument? 
It seems hardly reasonable. Besides, whoever examines 
this ancient structure must be impressed by its modern 
aspect, so especially apparent in the preservation of the 
mortar, which does not bear the marks of seven centuries. 
The displacement of a portion of the masonry might per- 
haps reveal some peculiarity that would effectually settle 
the question of its antiquity to the satisfaction of all,' 

In treating this subject we shall run into needless errors 
and difficulties, if we attempt the task of discovering 
monuments of the Northmen in New England. In Green- 
land these evidences of their occupatiou are abundant, 
because they were regularly established on the ground for 
generations, and formed their public and private edifices 
of the only material at hand, which was well nigh im- 
perishable. But their visits to New England were com- 
paratively few, and were scattered over many years. 
Owing to the weakness of their numbers, they found 



' The Old Mill at Newport stands on an eminence in the centre of the 
town, being about twenty-four feet high, and twenty-three feet in diameter. 
It rests upon eight piers and arches. It has four small windo vs an 1 h gh 
up the wall, -above the arches, wa« a sniall fire plane. It f firKt d at n tJv 
mentioned in the will of Governor Benedict Arnold, of Newf nrt wl ere t 
is called, " my st»iie-l>uilt wind mill." It is known that d r ng the 
eighteenth century it served both as a mUland powder housp Ednard Pel 
hajn, who married Governor Arnold's granddaughter, in 1 40 also tpllcd t 
"an old stone mill." Pet«rEaston,whoearly wenttolive m Ne»port,wrote 
in 1668, that " this year we built the first windmill ; " and August 38, 1675, 
he says, "Astomiblewdownourwindmill." What Easton relates occurred 
before Governor Arnold writes about his stone windmill, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that when the one spoken of by Eaeton was destroyed he 
built something more substantial. Yet we cannot say that this was actually 
the case. The old tower existing at the beginning of the settlement may 
have been adapted by him for the purposes of a mill, when the one men- 
tioned by Easton was destroyed. 

The family of the Governor is said to lia,ve come from Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, and one of liis farms was called the Leamington farm, 88 is supposed. 
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permanent colonies impi-acticabie. Thorfinn Karisefne 
deliberately gave up the attempt at the end of a three 
ytiars experiment, saying that it would be impossible to 
maintain themselves against the more numerous bands of 
uatives. Their habitations were temporary. The various 
companies that came into Vinland, instead of building 
new houses, took possession of Leif's booths, and simply 
added others like them when they afforded insufficient 
quarters. To ask for monuments of the Northmen is 
therefore unreasonable, since their tt-ooden huts and timber 
crosses must soon have disappeared. The only memorial 
we have a right to expect is some trifling relic, a coin or 
amulet, perhaps, that chance may yet throw in the anti- 
quarian's way.' In the meanwhile among scholars the 



from the place by that uanie ucjar Warwick. In addition to tlds, in tlie 
Chesterton Parish three miles from Leamington there is ao old windmill 
similar m constrviction to that at Newport It ib Supposed that it wan . 
erected on pillars tor pneuinatii. reasons and alvn that carts mifflit thui 
go underneath and be loaded and unloiuled with greater ease And 
it has huen suggested that V Qn Arnold came fhm Warwickshire if 
wliich the proof is nit gnen and 1/ the Chesterton Mill was standing 
at the timn of his departure for New England, he might ha\c bmlt a mill 
at Newport after the same model. Yet this is somethinft we know litlla 
about. And whence came the Chesterton Mill itself! There was a tr idi 
liuTi that it was built afler a desijfn by Inigo Jones, but thiw 11 onh a 
tradition, Tliat structure alrio might have belonged to the riaas of Round 
Towers in Ireland, of wliich one at least waa built l>y Nr rtlunen All is 
therefore, in a measure, doubtful. It will hardly help the Northmen to 
class this Newport relic with their WoAs. See Palfrej a JTttc EngJan d 
vol. I. pp. 57-9. 

'Many liave supposed that the skeleton in armor, dug up near Fall 
River, was a ralic of the Northmen, and one of those men killed by the 
natives in the battle with Karlsefiie But it would be fer more reeison- 
ftble to look for traces of the Northmen among the Indians of Qaspe, 
who, at an early dfly, were distinguished for an unusual degree of civili- 
zation Malte Brun tells us that they worshiped the sun, knew the 
points of the compass, observed the poatjon of Boftie of the stars, and 
tracei) inajis of theit Country. Before the French Wlifisionarics went amnivg 
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Icelandic narratives are steadily winning their way to 
unqueetiouod belief. This is all the more gratifying in 
an age like the present, in which large portions of history 
are being dismissed to the realms of hoary fable, and all 
the annals of the past are being studied in a critical spirit, 
with true aims and a pure zeal. 



tliem. they worshiped the figure of the Cross, and had a tradition that 
a venerable person once visited them, and during an epidemic cured 
many by the use of that sjmboL See Malte Brun's Oeography (English 
edition), vol. V, p. 135. Malte Brun's authority is Father Leclerc's 
Nouvelh Bdation de la Gaspede, Paris, 1673. 
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I. FRAGMENTS FROM LANDNAMA-BOK. 

The following extracts from the Landnama,^ give us tlie 
earliest information on record, in regard to the westward 
movements of the Icelanders. The men referred to were 
well known, and the mention of their names and exploits 
in this great work, than which no higher authority coaid 
be produced, is gratifying. These extracts, which are 
given in the order in which they stand in vol. i. of Gron- 
land's Hisioriske Mmdesmterker, the greater portion of which 
work is the labor of Finn Magnusen, have probably never 
appeared before in an English dress. The first extract 
simply mentions Gunnbiom and his Rocks; the second 
shows that Eric the Red obtained his knowledge of the 
existence of Greenland through this person ; the third 
again gives the name of Gunnbiorn : while the fourth 
furnishes a brief account of an early voyage to the liocks. 
It appears from these references, that, previous to the sail- 

' Tim LaMnamaJxik. This is iirobably tlic moat complete reixird of tlie 
kind ever made by any nation. It ia of tlie aame general cliaracter as the 
Englisli Doomaday Book, but vastly superior in interest and value. It 
contains tlie names of three tUouaand persons and one thousand four hun- 
dred places. It gives a correct account of genealogies of the first settlers, 
with brief notices of their achievements. It was commenced by the cele- 
brated Frode, the Wise, who was bom 1067, and died 1148, and was continued 
by Kalstegg, Styrmer and Thordsen, ami completed by Hauk Erlendson, 
Lagman, or Governor of Iceland, who dieii in the year 1334. 
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ing of Eric the Red, the existence of land at the west was 
well underatood, the report of Gunnbiorn's adventure hav- 
ing been quite generally circulated amongst the people. 



1. There waa a man named Grimkel, [A. D. 876.] son of 
Ulf Hreidarson, called Krage, and brother to Gunnbioru,' 
after whom Gunnbiorn'a Rocks ^ are named. He took pos- 
eeasion of that piece of land that extends from Berevigs 
Roin to Ness Roin, and out round the point of the cape. 
And he lived on Saxahval. lie drove away Saxe, a son of 
Alfarin Valeaon, and he lived on the Roin of Saxahval. 
Alfarin Valeson had first taken possession of the cape 
between Berevigs Roin and Enne. 

2. Eric Red [A. D. 983.] aaid that he intended to find 
the land that was seen by Gunnbiorn,^ Ulf Krage's son, 
when he was driven by a storm weat from Iceland, and 



'GunnMora appears to have been a Nortlunan who settled in Iceland at 
an early day. Nothing more is knoftn of him. 

" Torfteua says that these rocks lie ax sea miles out from Geirfugleskec, 
out from Reifciavek, and twelve miles south of Garde in Greenland, yet 
they cannot now be found. It is not too much to suppose that they have 
been sunk by some of those fearful convulsions which have taken place .in 
Iceland ; yet it is quite as reasonable to conclude that these rocks were 
located elsewhere, probably nearer the east coast, which was formerly 
more accessible than now. In the version of the Acconnt of Greenland, by 
Ivar Bardason (see Antiquitates Amerieanm, p. 301), gSven from a Fairoeae 
Mimitm-ript, and curiously preserved by Pnrchaa, Hi% PUgTimage, vol. in, p. 
518, we read as tiillows : 

" Jfem, men shall know, that, between Island and Greenland, tyeth a 
Bisse called Gor7iboriMe-Sk«re. There were they wont to haue their pas- 
sage for Oronlamd. But as they report there is Ice upon the same Bisse, 
come out of the Long North Bottome, so that we cannot use the same old 
Passage as they thinke." 

"Torfieus says (OreenlaMia, p, 73), that "Eric the Bed first lived in 
Greenland, but it was discovered by the man called Gunnbiom. After liim 
Ouunbiurn's Rocks are called." 
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found Gunnbiorn'sEocks. [A.D. 876.] At the same time 
he said if he did not find the land he would return to hie 
friends. 

3. Two sons of Gunnbioro,Ulf Krage's son, after whom 
Gunnbiorn'a Rocks were named, were called Gunstein 
and Haldor. They took posseasion of Skiitufiorden, Loi- 
gardelen and Ogursvigen to Mjorfiord. Berse was Hal- 
dor's son, father to Thormod Kalbrunarskald. 

Sasebiorn (Holmstein's son), called Galte, owned a ship 
[A. D. 970.] that lay in the mouth of Grimsar (in Bor- 
gafiorden). Rolf, from Riidesand, bought a half of the 
ship. Each of the parties mustered twelve men. With 
SnEebiorn, was Thorkel and Sumarlide, sons of Thorgier 
Ked, son of Einar, from Staf holdt, 

Sntebiorn also took Thorod from Thingness, hia step- 
father and hia five aons, and Rolf took Stterbioru, The 
last named recited the following verse, after he had a 
dream : 

Botli ours 

all umpt, 

in Northwestern Sea ; 
cold wea,ther, 
great sufferinj;, 
I expect 
SnEsbiorn's death. i 

They sought Gunnbiorn's Roeka and found land. SnEe- 
biorn would not permit any one to go aahore in the night. 
Stserbiorn landed, notwithstanding, and found a purse ^ 



' The translation is literal or noarly so, and the sense is obscuro 

' This shows that otlieis had been there before. They were 

Icelanders who were sailing to Greenland. The place of concealment 

at>p"am to have been an excavation covered with sttine or wood. Tliat the 

) hide money in this way, is lividont. 
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with money in an earth hole, and concealed it. SnBebiorn 
hit him with an axe so that the purse fell down. 

They built a cabin to live in, and itwae all covered with 
snow. Thorke! Red's son, found that there waa water on 
a shelf that stood out of the cabin window. This was in 
the month of Goe.^ They shovelled the enow away. 
■ SnEchiorn rigged the ship ; Thorod and five of his party 
were in the hut, ami Stierbiorn and several men of Rolf's 
party. Some hunted.^ Stserbiorn killed Thorod, but both 
he and !Rolf killed Snaibiorn. Red's sons and all the rest 



We read in the Saga nf Eric the Red, that this porson at fii^ intended to 
go with his son, Leif, on hia voyage to discover the land seen by Herinlf, 
and which Lraf named Vinland. On his way to the sliip, Erie's horse 
Btumbled, and ho fell to the groand seriously injured, and was obliged to 
abandon the voyage. He accepted this as a judgment for having, as one 
|)ru{iarfttaon for his absence, buried his nioncy, where liis witti, ThorliOd, 
would not be able to find it. 

^This is believed to have been about February, which aiibrds one of many 
inilications tliat the climate of that region has become more rigorous than 
formerly. The fact that water did not freeze, indicates mild weather, which 
we might infer from the rigging of their veeeelB, and the preparation for 
Bca. In regard to tho tenn Goe, Orvidand'e SistorUke MindesmcerkeT 
(vol. 1, XI. 7), says; "This name was before used In Denmark, whioh EtatB- 
Kuid Werlauf has discovered on the inscriptioa of a Demish Rune-Stone." 
' Tlie &et8 that they engaged in hunting, and that they built a cabin to 
live in, might at first lead some to suppose that the place contained a forest 
or more or lees trees, to supply wood. Yet this does not follow, as drift 
wood might supply all their wants for building purposes, where they could 
not obtain or use stone. Regarding drift wood, Crantz says, in speaking of 
Greenland : " For as He has denied this frigid, rocky region the growth of 
trees, He has bid the storms of tlie ocean to convey to its shores a great 
deal of wood, wliich accordingly comes floating tliither, part without ice, 
but the most part along with it, and lodges itsell' between the islands. 
Wore it not for this, we Europeans should have no wood to bum there. . . . 
Among this wood are great trees torn up by the roots, which by driving 
up and down for many years, and dashing and rubbing on the ice, are quite 
Ijare of branches. A small part of this drift wood are willows, alder and 
birch trees, wliich come out of tho bays in the south ; also largo trunks of 
Mjipi'n trees, . . . but the greatest part is pine and fir. We find ulso, a good 
deal of a sort of wood, finely vdned, and with few branches ; this, I fency, is 
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were obliged to take the oath of allegiance to save their 
lives. They arrived on their return at Helgoland, N^orway, 
and later at Vadil in Iceland,' 



II THE COLONIZATION OF GREENLAND. 

The first document relating to the settlement of Green- 
land by the Northmen, is taken from the Saga of Erie the 
Hed, as given in Professor Eafn's Aniiquilales AmericaruE, 
Besides the history of Eric and hie eoue, that Saga eontfuns 
notices of other voyages. The following are simply 
extracts. The whole Saga does not necessarily apply to 
the subject under examination — the Diseoveiy of America. 
The second extract, which gives more of the particulars, 
is from Gronland's Historiske Mindesm<srker, vol. ii, p. 201. 
The third is also taken from the same great historical 
depository. 



FIHST NARRATIVE, 

There was a man named Thorvald, son of Osvald, son 

of Ulf-Oexna-Thorerisson. Thorvald and his son were 

obliged to leave Jardar* and go to Iceland, on account of 

manslaughter. At that time Iceland was generally colo- 



iarehwood. .... There is also a solid, reddish wood of a more agreeable 
frftgnuicy than the common fir, with visihle cross veins, which I take to be 
the same species as the beautiful sliver firs, or zirbel, that have the smell 
of cedar, and grow on the high Grison liiUs, and the Switzers wainscot 
ther rooms with them." — History of Greenland, vol. i, p. 87. 

' If any confirmation were needed of the truth of this namitiTe, or of the 
killing of Sniebiorn and Tliorod, we might look for it in the equally well 
known fiict, that after the return of the voyagers to Iceland, the death of 
tliese two men was fearfully revenged by their friends. 

' In till' Houtliwest of Norway. 
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nized.' They firat lived in Drangey, where Thorvald died. 
Then Erie married Thorhild, daughter of Joi-und and 
Thorbiarg Kiiarrabringa, whom afterwards Thorbiorn of 
Ilaukdale married. Eric moved from the north, and fixed 
his abode in Ericstad opposite Vatshom. The son of Erie 
and Thorhold was named Leif, Bnt after Eyulf Socrs and 
Holm-Gang liafn's murderj Eric was banished from Hauk- 
dale. Eric went westward to Breidafiord and lived at 
Oexney in Ericstad. He lent Thorgest his seat-posts,'' and 
he could not get them again. Ho then demanded them. 
Then came disputes and hostility between him and Thor- 
geat, which is told in the history of Erie, Styr Thorgrim's 
son, Eyulf of 8vinoe, the sons of Brand of Aptelfiord and 
Thorblom Vifilsson plead the cause of Eric; Thorder 
Gcllurson and Thorgeir of Hitardale plead for Thorgest. 
Eric was declared outlawed by the Thing, and prepared his 
ship for sea in Eric's Bay. Styr and the others went with 
him beyond the island. [A.D. 982.] Then Erie declaimed 
it to be his resolution to seek the land which Qunnhiom, 
Ulf Krage"s son, saw [A. D, 876.] when driven into the 
Western ocean, where he found Gunnbiom's Rocks, say- 
ing, that if he did not find the land he would return to his 
friends. Eric set sail from Snrefellsjokul, and found land 
which from its height he called Midjokul, now called Blaa- 
serk. Thence he sailed along the shore in a southerly 
direction, seeking for the nearest habitable land. The first 
winter he passed in Bricseya,' near the middle of the east dis- 
trict. The following year he came into Ericsfiord, where he 



' Se« ColoiiizatiaQ of Iceland, in the Introduction. 

' See notes to Introduction. 

' It is now impoewble t* indentify these loealitios. Thu oM vk;w, tliat 
what is called the Eaat-hygd, or District, was on t)ie Kast«m coast of 
Greenland, la now abandoned. It is probahlo that no settlement was ever 
elTeeted on the east coast, though once it was evidently more approachable 
than now. Soe Oraah's Expedition. 
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fixed hia seat. The same summer he explored the western 
desert, and gave names to many places. The follow- 
ing winter he passed on a holm opposite Rafnsgnipa, 
and the third year he came into Iceland and brought 
his ship into Breidafiord. The land which he found, he 
named Oreenland, saying that men would be persuaded to 
go to a land with so good a name. Eric stayed in Iceland 
that winter, and the summer after he went over to the 
land which he had found, and fixed his abode in Brattah- 
lid in Ericsfiord. [A. D. 986.] Men acquainted with affairs, 
say, that this same summer in which Eric went to settle in 
Greenland, thirty-five ships sailed from Breidafiord and 
Bogafjoi-d, of which only fourteen arrived, and the rest 
were driven backer lost. This eventtook place fifteen win- 
ters' before the ChriBtian reli^on was established in Iceland. 
The same summer. Bishop Frederick and Thorvold Kod- 
ranson went from Iceland.* Among those who emigrated 
with Eric and established themselves, were Heriulf Heri- 
. ulfefiord who took lieriulfsness, and abode in Heriulfe- 
ness, Ketil Ketilsfiord, Rafn Rafusfiord, Solvi Solvidale, 
Helgi Thorbrandson Alptafiord, Thorbjornglora Siglefjord, 
Einar Einarsfiord, Hafgrim Hafgrimsfiord and Vatnahver, 
Arnlang Arnlaugsfiord ; and other men went to the west 
district.. 



The. Ba-piism. of Leif the. Fortunate. 

And when the sixth' winter had passed [A. D. 999.] 
since Eric Red went to live in Greenland, Leif, son of Eric, 
went over from Greenland to Norway, and in the autumn 

'Ab we certwnly know tliat CliriatiaJiity was estaLlislied in Iceliind in 
tlie year A, D. 1000, the final settlement of Eric and Ma followers must liave 
taken jilace during the year asaigned, viz : 985. 

^ See ArdiquUatea Ameriearue, p. 15, note a. 

' Evidently an error. See Aniiqtiitatm Ammicanm, p. 15, note 3. 
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anived in Throudheim aud came north to King Olaf Try- 
gvesson,' from Hegelaiid. He brought hia ship to Nidaros 
and went at once to King Olaf. The king commanded Leif 
and some other pagan men to come to him. They were 
exhorted to accept religiou, which the king haviug easily 
arranged with Leif, he and all his sailors were baptized, 
and passed the winter with the king, being liberally enter- 
tained. 

SECOND NARRATIVE. 
Thorvold the son of Usvold, son of Uif, son of Oexne- 
Thoi'er, and his son, Eric Red, left Jardar in Norway on 
account of manslaughter, and took possession of a piece of 
land on Homastrand [Iceland], and lived there at Dran- 
gey. There Thorvold died. Eric then married Thorhild, 
daughter of Jorund Atleson and Thorbiarg Knarrabringa, 
who was then married to Thorbiorn of Haukdale, Then 
Eric went from the north and ploughed the fields in Hauk- 
daie. Then he lived in Ericstadt by Vatshorii. There his 
thralls^ let a piece of rock tnmble down over Valthiof's 



"TliisltlnH: propagated Chtiatianity by phymral fnctp and marked the 
course of Iiis miseinnary tours with fire and hlood whirh nufrht ha\ e been 
expected from a bacharian just converted from thp worship of Odin tiid 
Thor. 

^ These thralls were slaves, though slavery m Iceland assumed [leculiar 
features. The following from the Baga of Otdi the OiUlaw shows the 
relation that slaves held to freemen. We read that on one occasion QisU 
littd borrowed a famous sivord of KoU, and the latter asked to ha\e it 
back, but Gisli in reply asks if he will sell it, receiving a negative repl\ 
Then he says : " I will give thee thy freedom and goods so that thou 
mayest i^e wliither thou wilt with other men This is also dethned 
when Gisli continues; " Then I will give thee thy freedom, and lease, or 
give thee land, and besides I will ^ve thee sheep, and cattlo and goods, as 
much BE tliou nsedest." This he also declines, and Kol, when Gisli asks 
him to name a price, offering any sum of money, beades his freedom, and 
" a b'icommg match, if thoa hast a liking for any one." But Kol refused to 
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bouse in Valthiofstadt. But his relation, Eyulf Soirs, killed 
the thralls at Eneide-Brinke above Vatsbom. For this 
cause, Eric killed Eyulf Soirs. He also killed Holm-Gang 
Rafn at Leikskaale. Geirateiii and Odd at Jiirund Eyulf 
Soirs relationa brought a suit against the slayer. Eric was 
then banished from Haukedale, and took possession of the 
islands, Broko and Oexno, but lived in Todum at Sydero, 
the first winter. Then he loaned Thorgest his seat-posts. 
Then Erie moved to Oexno and lived in Eriestadt. Then 
he demanded his seat-posts, but did not get them. Eric 
took them thereafter from Bredobolstad, but Thorgest 
followed him. They fought near the house at Drangey. 
Two sons of Thorgest fell, and some other men. There- 
after they both kept their followera with them. Styr, 
Eyulf of Svino, Thorbrand's sons of Alptefiord, and Thor- 
biornVifilsson, were of Eric's party. But ThordGelleiraon, 
Thorgeir from Hitardale, Aslak of Langedale, and Hinge's 
son helped Thorgest, Eric and his party were sentenced 
to be banished at Thorsness Thing, He fitted out a ship 
in Ericsfiord, but Eyulf concealed him in Dimonsvaag, 
while Thorgest and his men sought after him on the 
highlands. Thorbiorn, Eyulf and Styr followed with Eric 
out to sea beyond the islands. He said that be meant to 
seek the land Gunnbiorn, Ulf Krago's aon, saw [A. D. 876.] 
when he was driven by a storm west from Iceland, and 
found Gunnbiorn's Rocks ; though he said at the same time 
if be discovered the land he would return to his friends. 
[A. D. 982.] Eric laid bia course to the west from Snse- 
fieldness, and approached [Greenland] from the sea to 



BfiU it at any price, wlucli reftiBiil led to a figlit, and in the first onset, the 
slave's axe sanbintoGisli's hrain, while the disputed eword, Qraytted, clove 
the thick skull of Eol. See the Saga of Oidi the Ouilaie, p, 6, Edinburg'h, 
1866. Also the Saga of Eric Red, where Thorbiorn thinks it an indignity 
that Einar aliould nak for tUo hand of his danjrhter in matrit^, Mnar being 
the son of a slave. 
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land at Midjokiil, in that place that is called ] 
From thence he went along the coast to the south, to see if 
the land was fit to live in. The first year he stayed all 
winter in Erickso, nearly in the middle of the west bygd. 
In the next spring [A. D, 983.] he went to Ericefiord, and 
there found a dwelling. Next summer he went to the 
western bygd, and gave certain names to many places. 
The second winter he Jived in Ericsholm, at Hvarfo Eied- 
spidfe, and at the third summer [A. D, 984.] he went north 
to Sntefield, inside of Rafnsfiord. He thought then that 
the place where Ericsfiord bent was opposite the place 
where he came. He then returned and spent the third 
winter in Erickso opposite the mouth of Ericsfiord. The 
next summer [A. D. 985.] he went to Iceland, and landed 
at Breidaliord. The next winter he stayed at Holmstater, 
with Ingolf. Next spring he fought with Thorgest and 
lost the battle. That summer, Eric began to settle the 
land which he had discovered [A. D, 986,] and which he 
called Greenland, because he said that the people would 
not like to move there, if the land did not have a good 
name. Learned men say that twenty-five ships went that 
summer to Greenland from Breidafiord and Borgafjord, 
but only fourteen arrived. Of the rest, some were driven 
back and others were wrecked. This happened fifteen 
winters before Christianity was introduced into Iceland. 

TfOHD NAllItATIVE, 

The land some call Greenland, was discovered and 
settled from Iceland. Eric the Eed was the name of the 
Breidafiord man, who [A. B, 986.] went from here [Iceland] 
to there, and took possession of that partof the land, which 
later was called Ericsfiord, He named the land and called 
it Greenland, and said it would encourage people to come 
there, if the land had a good name. They found there, 
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both east and west, ruiua of houses and pieces of boats, 
and begun stonework. From which it is to be seen what 
kind of people have lived inVinland, and which the Green- 
landers call Skrselings and who had been there. He [Kric] 
began to settle the land fourteen or fifteen years before the 
introduction of Christianity in Iceland. Afterwards this 
was told of Greenland to Thorkel Gelloiraon, by a man 
who had himself followed Eric Eed. 



m. THE VOYAGE OF BIAENE. 

The voyage of Eiame to Greenland was attended by 
many hardships. His vessel was blown away from the 
course during a storm, at which time he saw the shores of 
the American continent, yet he made no attempt to land. 
Of this voyage we have two versions. The first is a 
translation of a passage from Codex FMoiemis^ given in 
Antiquifaies Americanm, p. 17. The second is taken from 
Gronland's Historiske Mmdesmcerker. The date of this 
voyage is fixed by the fact that Biarae sailed the same 
season that his father settled in Greenland, which, as 
we learn from the narrative of Eric, was in the year 
985. There is a complete agreement between this account 
and the preceding. 

FIRST NAKRATIVE. 

Heriulf was the son of Bard, Heriulf 's son, who was a 
relation of Ingolf theLandnamsman.' Ingoif gave Heriulf 
land between Vog and Reikianess. Heriulf dwelt first at 
Dropstock. His wife was called Thorgird, and their son 

'Original sottluror freBlioldur. whose name and posBosaions woru rocordt^d 
ill tlip Litadnnmji-bok. 
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was called E'larne. IIg was a promising young man. In 
his earliest youth he had a desire to go abroad, and he 
soon gathered property and reputation ; and was, by turns 
a year abroad, and a year with his father. Biarne was 
soon in posaession of a merchant ship of his own. The 
last winter [A. J). 985.] while he was in IlTorway, Heriulf 
prepared to go to Greenland with Eric, and gave up hie 
dwelling. There was a Christian man belonging to the 
Hebudes along with Heriulf, who composed the lay called 
the Hafgerdingar ' Song, in which is this stave : 

May he whose haDiJ profects ho well 
The simple monk ia looely ceJl, 
And o'er the world upholds the sky, 
Ilis own hlue hall, still stand me by,'^ 

Heriulf settled at Heriulfness [A. D. 985.] and became a 
very diatinguiahed man. Eric Red took up hia abode at 
Bi-atthalid, and waa in great consideration, and honored by 
all. These were Eric's children : Leif, Thorvold, and Thor- 
stein ; and hia daughter was called Ferydis. She waa married 
to a man called Thorvald ; and they dwelt at Gardar, which 



' This poem no longer exists. Its Bubject, the Hafgerdingar, is described 
as a fearful body of water, " which sometimes rises in the sea near Green- 
land in such a way tliat three large rows of waves inclose a part of the sea, 
so that the ship that finds itself inside, is in the ftreatest danger." — ffron- 
land'» Historiake Mmditnuerfcer, vol. I, p. 284. There does not appear to 
be any better foundation for this motion of the Hafgerdingar than of the ofd 
accounts of the Maelstrom, once supposed to exist on the coast of Norway. 
The Hafgardingar may have originated from seeing the powerful effbct of a 
cross sea acting on tlie tide. 

" To this translation may be added another in metre, by B«amisli i 

Now guide me on my way ; 
Lord of the esrtli'a wlfle vanlt, estend 
Thy gracious liand to me. 

ThiK appears to bo the earliest Christian prayer thus far foand in connec- 
tion with this period of American history. 
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is now a "bisliop's seat. She was a haughty, proud womau ; 
and he was but a mean man. She was much given to 
gathenng wealth. The people of Greenland were heathen 
at this time. Biarne came over the same summer [A. D. 
985.] with his ship to the strand ^ which his father had 
sailed abroad fi'om in the spring. He was much struck with 
the news, and would not unload hia vessel. When his 
crew asked him what he intended to do, he replied that 
he was resolved to follow his old custom hy taking up his 
winter abode with his father. " So I will steer for Green- 
laud if ye will go with me." They one and all agreed to 
go with him. Biarne said, " Our voyage will be thought 
foolish, ae none of us have been on the Greenland sea 
befbre." Nevertheless they set out to sea as soon as they 
were ready, and sailed for three days, until they lost sight 
of the land they left. But when the wind failed, a north 
wind with fog set in, and they knew not where they were 
sailing to ; and this lasted many days. At last they saw the 
sun, and could distinguish the quarters of the sky ; so they 
hoisted sail again, and sailed a whole day aud night, when 
they made land. They spoke among themselves wh«t 
this land could he, and Biarne said that, in his opinion, it 
could not be Greenland. On the question, if he should 
sail nearer to it, he said, " It is my advice that we sail up 
close to the land." They did so ; and they soon saw that 
the land was without mountains, was covered with woods, 
and that there were small hills inland. They left the land 
on the larboard side, and had their sheet on the land side. 



^ ^rar. This is not tlie name of a place — for Heriulf dwelt in Iceland 
at a place called Dropstock — bnt of a natural feature of ground ; eyri, Btill 
called an ajre in the Orkney islands, being a flat, sandy tongue of land, 
suitable for landing and drawing up boats upon. All ancient dwellings in 
those islands, and probably ia Iceland also, are ^taated so as to have the 
advantage of tliis kind of natural whajf, and the spit of land caDed an ayre, 
very often hasa small lake or pond iiisido of it, which slieltj^rs boats. — Luiii'j. 
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Then they sailed two days and nights before they got sight 
of land again. They asked Biarne if they thought this 
would be Greenland ; but he gave liia opinion that the land 
was no more Greenland, than the land they had seen 
before. "For on Greenland, it is said, there are great 
snow mountains," They soon came near to the land, and 
saw that it was flat and covered with trees, Jfow, as the 
wind fell, the ship's people talked of its being advisable to 
make for the land; but Biarne would not agree to it. 
They thought that they would need wood and water; but 
Biarne said: "Ye are not in want of either," And the 
men blamed him for this. He ordered them to hoist 
the sail, which was done. They now turned the ship's 
bow from the land, and kept the sea for three days and 
nights, with a fine breeze from southwest. Then they saw 
a third land, which was high and mountainous, and with 
snowy mountains. Then they asked Biarne if he would 
land here ; but he refused altogether : " For in my opinion 
this land is not what we want." ' Now they let the sails 
stand and kept along the land and saw it was an island. 
Then they turned from the land and stood out to sea with 
the same breeze; but the gale increased, and Biarne 
ordered a reef to be taken in, and not to sail harder than 
the ship and her tackle could easily bear. After sailing 
three days aud nights, they made, the fourth time, land; 



' TLe details of this voyo^ are very aimple, jet whoever tlirowa aside 
liis old time prejudices, and considers the wliolo subject with tho care wliicli 
it deserves, cannot otherwise than feel persuaded tliat Biame was driven 
upon this Contjnent, and that the land seen was the coast of that great 
territory which stretches hetween Massachusetts and Newfoundland, for 
there is uo other land to answer the description. Of course, no particular 
merit can be claimed for this disiM>very. It was also accidental, soiiietliing 
like the discovery of America by Columbus, who, m looking tor the East 
Indies, stumbled ttixm a new world. Yet Biarne's discovery soon led to 
substantia! results. 
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and when they asked Biarne if he thought this was Green- 
land or not, Biarne replies : " This is most like what has 
l)een told me of G reenland ; and hej-e we shall take to the 
land." They did so, and came to the land in the evening, 
under a ness, where they found a boat. On this uess 
dwelt Bianie's father, Heriulf ; and from that it is called 
Heriulfness. Biarne went to his father's, gave tip sea^ 
faring, and after his father's death, continued to dwell 
there when at home. 

SEt'OND NAUIiATlVE. 

A man named Heriulf, son of Bard, son of Heriulf, a 
relation to Landnamsman Ingolf, who gave the last named 
Heriulf the piece of land that lies between Vaag and Eei- 
kianess. The younger Heriulf went to Greenland, when 
Eric Ked began to settle there, and on his ship was a 
Christian man from the South Islands [the Hebrides] who 
was the author of the poem, liavgerdingar, in which was the 
following verse : 

T to the monk's protector pray 
That he will give my voyage luck ! 
The heaven's great Ruler 
Save me from danger. 

Heriulf took possession of Heriiilfstiord, and became one 
of the chief men. Erie Red took to himself Ericsfiord, 
and lived in Brattahlid, and Leif, his son, after his death. 
Those men who at the same time went away with Eric 
took possession of the following pieces of land : Heriulf 
Heriulfsfiord, and he lived in Heriulfness, Ketil Ketilsfiord, 
Kafn Eafnafiord, Solve Sblvedale, Snorro Thorbrandson 
Alptefiord, Thorbiornglora Sigleiiord, Einar Eiuarsfiord, 
Havgrim Havgriinafiord and Vatnahverf, Amlaug Arn- 
laugfiord; but somewentto the westhygd. Aman named 
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Thorkel Forsark, cousin to Eric Red on their mother's 
side, went to Greenland with Eric, and took possession of 
Hvalsbfiord, together with the greater part of the piece of 
land between Eyolfsfiord and Einarsiiord, and lived in 
Hvaloaofne. From him came the Hvalsbfiord people. 
He was very strong. Once Erie Red visited him, and he 
would welcome hie guest in the best way possible, but he 
had no boats at hand which he could use. He was com- 
pelled to swim out to Hvalsb, and get a full-grown sheep,^ 
and carry it on his back homo to his house. It was a 
good half mile. Thorkel was buried in a cave in the field 
of Hvalsi5fiord. 



rV. LEIF'S VOYAGE TO VINLAND. 

This voyage is recorded in the Flato Manuscript, and is 
given in Antigaitates Americans, pp. 26-40. It contains the 
account of the voyage of Leif, eon of Erie the Red, who, 
following out the hints of Biarne, sailed to discover the 



' Considerable has been sold at various times in opposition to theee 
accounts, because cattle and sheep, and sometimeB hocscH are menlioneJ m 
connection witli Greenland. Some have supposed tliat, f>r these reasons 
the Saga ranat be incorrect. Yet, in more modem times there lias been 
nothing to prevent the people from keeping such animals th>ugh it has 
been found better to substitute dogs for liorses. Crantz says, tliat m " the 
year 17B9, one of our mi^onariea brought three sheep witli him from 
Denmark to New Hermhuth. These have so increased bj bringing some 
two, some three lambs a year, that they Lave been able to kill some every 
year since, to send some to Lichtenfels, for a be^nning there, and, after all, 
to winter ten at present. We may judge how vastly sweet and nutritive 
the grass Is here, from the following tokens : that tho' three lambs come 
from one ewe, they are larger, even in autumn, than a alieep of a year old 
in Germany." He says that in the summer they could pasture two hun- 
dred sheep around New Hermhuth ; and that they formerly kept cows, 
!iut that it proved too much trouble. — HUtory of Greenland, vol. i, p. 74. 
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new land, which he called Yinland, on account of the 
quantity of vines that he found growing wild. Several 
extracts are appended, because of interest in connection 
with the subject. 



[A. D. 984.] It is next to be told that "Riarno Herinlfaon 
came over from Greenland to Norway, on a visit to Earl 
Eric, who received him well. Biarne telle of this expedition 
of his, in which he had discovered unknown land; and 
people thought ho had not been very curious to get know- 
ledge, as he could not give any account of those countries, 
and he was somewhat blamed on this account. [A. D. 986.] 
Biarne was made a Court man of the earl, and the summer 
after he went over to Greenland; and afterwards there 
was much talk about discovering unknown lands, Leif, a 
son of Eric Red of Brattahiid, went over ^ to Biarne Eeri- 
ulfson, and bought the ship from him, and manned the 
vessel, BO that in all, there were thirty-five men on board. 
Leif begged his father Eric to go as commander of the 
expedition ; but he excused himself, saying he was getting 
old, and not so able as formerly to undergo the hardship 
of a sea voyage. Leif insisted that he among all their 
relations was the most likely to have good luck on such an 
expedition ; and Eric consented, and rode from home with 
Leif, when they had got all ready for sea; but when they 
were coming near to the ship,^ the horse on which Eric 



'He must have gone over to Greenland from Norway then, aa in tlie year 
1000, he returned and introduced Christianity into Greenland. The lan- 
guage used is indelintt«. 

■ One recension of the Saga of Eric the Bed, states that he went with 
Leif on his voyage to Vinland. Finn Magnusen says that the error arose 
fW>m a ehanjre of ono lett*!" in a pair of short words. Sou Gri'idaiiSK Jlis- 
toHnkc MiadennKerker, vol. i, p. 471. 
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was riding, stumbled, and he fell i'rotn his horse ' and hurt 
his foot. *' It ia destined," said Eric, " that I should never 
discover more lands than this of Greenland, on which we 
live; and now we must not run hastily into this adven- 
ture." " Eric accordingly returned home to Brattahlid, bat 
Leif, with his comrades, in all thirty-five men, rigged out 
their vessel. There was a man from the south country 
called Tyrker,^ with the expedition. [A.l>. 1000.] They 
put the ship in order, and put to aea when they were ready. 
They first came to the land which Biai-ne had last dis- 
covered, sailed up to it, east anchor, put out a boat and 
went on shore ; but there was no grass to be seen. There 
were large snowy mountains* up the country; but all the 
way from the sea up to these snowy ridges, the land was 
one field of snow, and it appeared to them a country of no 
advantages. Leif said : " It shall not be said of us, as it 
was of Eiarne, that we did not come upon the land; for I 
will ^ve the countiy a name, and call it Helluland.'' 
Then they went on board again and put to sea, and found 
another land. They sailed in towards it, put out a boat. 



' HocBL's could Tk! kept in QiOBnland now, only witlt mucli expense. It 
npiienra that anciently it was not bo. Undoubtedly there lias been more 
or less of clianjse in climato. Geoloyists find evidence that at one period, a 
bijtbly tnipital dlinato must liave existed in the nortliern reruns. 

" Siiiwnrtition was tlie bane of tin; Nortlunan's lile. He was also a firm 
boliciver in Pat<i. Tlie dortrineaof Pato liuW tlie finoBtNorthem minda in a 
vice-lifco Ki^tH't so that in many eases tlicir lives wore continually over- 
shadowed by a great sorrow. One of the saddest iUustrations of this 
Ixilief, may bo ft.mid in the Saga of Grettir the Strong (fpven in Baring- 
Griuld'8 work on Iceland), a Saira in wliieh tlie doctrine apiwjira with a 
pjwer that is well nijfh appalbng. 

' Some sapixise tliat he was a Geniian, otliers claim that he was? e, Turk, 
as his noine miglit indicate. 

' Snowy mountains, Jirklar miklir, such as C'liappell mentions having 
been seen on the coast, June 14, 1818. 

' Helluland,trom IleUa,a Hat stone, an ubiindauce of which may bii found 
in Labrador and the n'ffion roiutd about. 
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and landed. Tlie country was flat,' and overgrown with 
wood; and the strand far around, consisted of a white 
sand, and low towards the sea. Then Leif said : " We 
shall give this land a name according to its kind, and 
called it Markland,"" Then they hastened on board, and 
put to sea again with the wind from the northeast, and were 
out for two days and made land. They sailed towards it, 
and came to an island^ which lay on the north side 

' This agrcws with the general features of the country. The North Ame- 
rican PUot descrihes the land around HaliffliX, as " low in general, and not 
viajhle twenty miles off; except from the quarter-deck of a Beveiity-foni", 
Apostogon hills liave a, long, level apiioarance, hetween Cape Le Have and 
Port Medway, the coast to the seaward being level and low, and the shores 
with wliite rocks and low, barren points ; from thence to Shelhume and 
Port Boseway, are woods. ' Near Port Haldiman are several barren places, 
and thence to Cape Sable, which makes the sonthwest point into Barrington 
Bay, a low and woody island." — Anliquiiaies Amerieanm, p. 433. 

'Mnrkland is supposed, with great reason, (o be Nova Scotia, so well 
described, both in tlie Saga, and in the GoaM Pilot. Markland means 
woodland. Two days sail tlwnoe, brought them .in view of Cape Cod, 
though very likely the swling time is not correct. 

■ Tliis island has ^wen the interpreters considerable trouble, from the 
fact tliat it is said to lie to tha northward of the land. And Professor Bafn, 
in order to identi^ this island with Nantucket, shows that the north point 
of the Icelandic compaee lay towards the east. But this does not fairly 
meet the case. There would, perhaps, have been no difHculty in the 
interpretation, if the Northern Antiquarians had been acquainted with the 
fiurt, tluit in early times an island existed northward from Nantucket, on 
the opposite coast of Cape Cod. This island, together with a large point of 
land which now lias also disappeared, csiated in the times of Qosnold, who 
sailed around Cape Cod, in 1603. The poation of this island, twgetlierwith 
the jioint of land, is delineated in the map jpven in the Appendix. At one 
time, Home doubt L'sistisl in regard tti tho truthfulness of tlie iicconiits, for 
the reason that those portions of land described, no longer existed. Yet 
their positions were laid down with scientific accuracy ; the onter portion 
of tlie island being called Point Care, while the other point was called Point 
Gilbert. Neither Archer nor Brereton in their accounts of Glosnold's voyage, 
give the name of the island ; bat Captain Jolin Smith, in 1614, calls it " Isle 
Nawset." SmiUi's Histtrry of Virginia, vol. ii, p. 183. This island was of 
the drift Ibrmation, and as late as half a cwntury ago, a portion of it still 
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of the land, where thej disembarked' to wait for good 
weather. There was dew upon the grasa ; and having 
accidentally gotten some of the dew upon their hands and 
put it in their mouths, they thought that they had never 



remnined, being called Slut Bosh. Tte subject lias been very cai^ully 
gone into by Mr. Otjs, in hie pamphlet on tbe Diseovery of an Ancient Ship 
on Ca^e Cod. Professor Agassiz, writing December 17, 1863, says : " Sur- 
prising and perliaps incredible as the atat^tnents of Mr. Amos Otis may 
appear, they are nevertheless the direct and natural inference of the observ- 
ations which may be easOy made along the eastern coast of Cape Cod. Having 
of lftt« felt a spedal intereat in tlie geological structure of that remarkable 
region, I have repeatedly viMted it during the paet summer, and, in com- 
pany with Mr. Otis, esamined, on one occasion, with the most niinate care, 
the evidence of the former esistence of Isle Nanset and Point Gilbert. I 
found it as satisfactory as any geolo^cal evidence can be. Besidee ite 
scientific interest," he adds, "this result has some historical importance. At 
all events it fnlly vindicates Archer's account of the aspect of Cape Cod, at 
the time of its discovery in 1603, and shows Tiim to have beea a truthfnl 
and accurate observer." But possibly the vindication may extend back even 
to the Northmen, whom the learned professor and his colaborers did not 
have in mind ; especially as this discovery vrill help very materially to 
expMn their descriirtions. Now, in the firstaccountof ThorflnnKarlsefae's 
passage around this part of the Vinland, it is said tliat they caUed the shore 
Wonder-*trani, " because they were so long going by," Vet any one in 
sailing past the coast to-day will not be struck with its length. But by 
glancing at the iw;onstructed map of Cape Cod (see Appendix), the reader 
will find that the coast tine is greatly incroased, so that In order to pass 
around the cape, the navigator must sail a long distance ; and, comparing 
this distance traveUed with the distance actnaUy gained, the Northmen 
might well grow weary, and call it Wonder-strand. This quite relieves the 
difficulty that was felt by Professor Eaiii, who labored to show that the 
island in question was Nantucket, notwithstanding the fact that it lay too 
far east. For a fuller knowledge of Isle Nauset, see Nem England Sia- 
torie and Genealogical Begister, vol. xvm, p. 37 ; and MoMae&vAetts 
HistorifM CoUeetions, vol. viii, series in, pp. 73-93. 

'In speaking of the immediate vicinity of Wonder-strand, the second 
account of Thorfinn's expedition saj% " Tliere were places without har- 
bors," which liaa always been the case, this coast being dangerous ; yet 
it is said above that " they landed to wait for good weather." This wonld 
be impracticable now, except at Chatliam ; yet at that day, notwithstanding 
the abscuci! of harbors, thiiy would find accommodation for their small 
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tasted anything bo sweet as it was.^ Then they went on 
board and sailed into a sound ^ that was between the island 
and a ness ' that went out northwards from the land, and 
sailed westward^ past the ness. There was very shallow* 
water in ebb tide, so that their ship lay dry ; and there was 
a long way between their ship and the water. They were 
so desirous to get to the land that they would not wait tiil 
their ship floated, but ran to the land, to a place where a 
liver comes out of a lake. As soon as their ship was 
afloat tbey took the boats, rowed to the ship, towed her 



■e between the island and the mainland. From Bradford's 
History, p. 317, we learn that in 1636-7, there was at this place " a 
small Wind harbore " that " lyes about*' ye middle of Manamoyako Bay," 
wliicll iJl-day is filled up by recently formed nandy wastes and salt meadows. 
Tliia " blind liarbore," had at its month a tteaclierous bat of sand. If this 
harbor had existed in the days of the Northmen, thev would not of 
necessity discover it and hence wlula Leif might Laie landed here and 
found protection, Thorfinn m his much larger ship nught haie found it 
needful i» anchor, as he aj-pears tfl liave dfne in the grounda between 
Isle Nauset and Point Gilbert while explorations were bemg made on the 

'"Honey dew," aaii Dr Webb occurs m tins neighlMirhood -Anti- 
qidtatee Aiaericanii p 44*t 

'This sound may half bi n tin watei liLtween Piirt OillHirt and 
Isle Nauset. 

' Archer says in liia account of Oosnold's voyage : " Twelve leagues from 
[the end of] Cape Cod, we descried a point [Point Gilbert] with some 
beach, a good distance otP." It is said that the ness, or cape, went out 
iMTt/nmrd but we must remember tliat eaatimrd is meant. 

'This is predeely the course they would steer aft«r doubling tliat ness or 
cape which existed in Gosnold's day, and which he named Point Gilbert. 
The author does not agree with Professor Rafn, in making this point to be 
at the eastern entrance to Buzzard's bay. If he had known of the existence 
of the Me Nauset, he would not have looked for the ness in that neighbor- 
hood. At that time Cape Malabar probably did not esist, as we know how 
rapidly land is fr)rmed in that vicinity ; yet it would not have attracted 
notice in comparison with the great broad point mentioned by Arclier. 

^ After iwflsing Point (jlilbert, shoal water may almost anywhere be found, 
whidi ap])cam ti> have buen tlic ease audcntly. 
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up the river,' and from thence into the lake,^ where they 
eaat anchor, carried their beds out of the ship, and set up 
their tents. They resolved to put things in order for 
wintering there, and they ei'ected a large house. They did 
not want for salmon,^ both in the river and in the lake ; and 
they thought the salmon larger than any they had ever 
seen before. The country appeared to them of so good a 
kind, that it would not be necessary to gather fodder for 
the cattle for winter.* There was no frost in winter,* and 
the grass was not much withered. Day and night were 
more equal than in Greenland and Iceland ; for on the 
shortest day the sun was in the sky between Eykta,rstad° 



' The river was evidently yeaciinnet paeaige and P 

' This lake is Mount Hope Bay. Tlie writer of the Saga passes over that 
part of the voyage immediately following doubhng of the nesa. The 
tourist in travelling tliat way hy rail will at first take Mount Hope Bay 
for a lake. 

' Salmon were formerly ao plentiful in this vidnity, that it is said a 
rule was made, providing that masterB should not oblige their apprentices 
to eat this fisli more than twice a week. 

'It is well known that cattle in that vidnity can paasthe winter witli little 
or no shelter, and the sheep on Nantucket, can, when necessary, take care 



" This is an exaggeration, or, possibly, the writer, who was not with the 
espedition, meant to convey the idea tliat there was no frost, compared witli 
what was experienced in Ureenland and Iceland. The early narrator of the 
voyage unc[UB«tionabiy tried to make a good impression as regards the 
climate. In so doing, he has been followed by nearly all who have come 
after htm. Eric the Red told some almost fabulous stories about the 
climate of Greenland; and yet, Ijocauac liia accounts do not agree with tacts, 
who is so foolish as to deny that he ever saw Greenland 1 And with as 
much reason we might deny that Leif came to Vinlajid. With liijual reason, 
too, we might deny that Morton played the rioter at Merry Mount ; for he 
tells us in his JV^w English Vanaan. that coughs and colds are unknown 
in New England. Lieutanant Governor Dudley of Massachusetts com- 
pliuned of these false representations in his day. 

"This passage was misunderstood by Toriieus, the earliest writer who 
inquired iiilj) tliese <]ue8tions, and ho was fcJlowed hy Peringskiold, Malte- 
Brim and others, wlici, by their reckoning, made tlie latitude of Vinland 
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and the Bagmakatad. Now when they were ready with 
their house building, [A. J). 1001.] Leif said to his fellow 
travellers: " Wow I will divide the orew into twodivisiona, 



aiimowlnirc uunr Nova Scotia. Yot tlic rccimt Rtuiiica cif Rafn iind Finn 
MagnuBai'n, liavo elucidated tlio iNjlnt : " Tliu Nortlimen divided tllo 
licavenn or liorizone, into eight prindiml divisions, aad tlie timts of tho 
day aecordind ttt the biui'r api)aront motion through thc»«i divlHlona, tlio 
pii»«ig<! thmujrli oach of which thuy suii])oao(l to ocLUiiy a jn'riod of tlin^o 
hours. 'I'lio day waa tliorelbre divided iiilJi [witlonB of time cormspoililing 
with tliese eight dlviaionf p*ch of which was caJled an egkt, Bignifying an 
eighth ]iart. Tliia cyAt was again di\ided, lite each of the grand diviaiona 
of thci heavens, into two Bmaller and equal portions, called atuwl or jhoJ. 
In order to dotjjrmine these divisions of time, the inhabitant of each place 
carcfnlly ohaeiTed tht diumnl couTBe of the aun, and nol*d the terrestrial 
objeets over which it seemed to stand. Such an object, whether artificial 
or natural, wns called by the Icelanders, iagsiaark (daymark). Tliey were 
also led to make these daymarka by a diviuon of the horizon aciiordlng to 
the principal winds, as well as hy the wants of their domestic economy 
The shepherd's rising time, for instance, was called IRrdis rismdl, which 
corresponds with half-past four o'clock a. m,, and this was the beginning 
of the natural day of twenty-four hours. Reckoning from Hwdis rismiM 
the eight etiiiid or eighth liaJf effkt ended at just hall-past four P. m. ; and 
therefore this particular period waa called 'io''' s^o-xv^, bykt. This eykt, 
etmctly s|>eaking, commenced at tliree o'clock p. m., and ended at lialf-past 
four P. M ., when it waa said to he in eyHartiadr or the termination of the 
egkt. Tlie preeiae momeut tliat the sun appeared in this place indicated the 
termination of the artificial day (dagr), and half the natural day (dagr), 
and was therefore held eapeciftUy deserving of notice i the houte of labor, 
also, are supposed to have ended at this time. Sis o'clock A. M. was called 
midr morgan; half-past seven A. m., BagiaiA ; nine a. m., Bagmrdarmal. 
Winter waa conaidored to commence in Iceland about the seventeenth of 
Octc)ber, and Biahop Thorlawus, tlic calcnlatur of the astronomical calen- 
dar, fixes Bun-rise in the south of Iceland, on the seventeenth of October, 
at half past seven A. M. At this hour, according tJi the Saga, it rose in 
Vinland on the shortest day, and set at half-past four P. M., which data 
fls tho latitude of the ijlaco at 41° 43' 10", being nearly that of Mount Hope 
Bay." Bias Mem. AwHq. da, Nord, ISSS-T, p. 165. Kafii'acalculation makes 
the posilicm 41° 24' 10". It is based on the view that the observation was 
made in Vinland when only tho upper portion of the disc had appeared 
above the horizon. The diffisrence, of conrae, is not Important. Thus we 
know the position of the Icelandic settlement in New England. See 
Antiquitatm Americanii', p. 4SI) 
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and explore the country. Half shall stay at home and do 
the work, and the other half shall search the land ; but so 
that they do not go ferther than they can come back in the 
evening, and that they do not wander from each other." 
This they continued to do for some time. Leif changed 
about, sometimes with them, and sometimes with those at 
home, Leif was a stout and strong man, and of manly 
appearance; and was, besides, a prudent and sagacious 
man in all respects. 

It happened one evening that a man of the party was 
missing ; and it was the south country man, Tyrker. Leif 
was very sorry for this, because Tyrker had long been in 
his father's house, and he loved Tyrker in his childhood. 
Leif blamed his comrades very much, and proposed to 
go with twelve men on an expedition to find him ; but 
they had gone only a short way from the station when 
Tyrker came to meet them, and he was joyfully received. 
Leif soon perceived that his foster father '■ was quite 



' In those turlmlent timea chUdreu were not brought up at home, but; 
were sent to bo ttaJned up in the families of trusty friends. This was d<me 
to preserve the family line. Often, in some bloody feud, a whole household 
would, be destroyed ; yet tlie children being out at foster, would be pre- 
soryed, and in dne time come te represent the fimiily. In Leif's day, 
heathenism and lawlessness were on the decline. We have a true picture 
givnn us by Dasent, of the way in wliich children were treated in the 
heathen age. 

He says : " With us, an old house can stand upon a crooked, as well as 
upon a straight support. But in Iceland, in the tenth century, as in all the 
branches of that great laraily, it was only healthy cMldren that were 
allowed to live. Tlie deformed, as a burden to themselves, their friends, 
and to Boriety, wire consigned to destruction by exposure to the violence 
of llie elements. This was the father's stem right, and, though the mothers 
of tliat age were generally blessed with robust offepring, still the right 
was ottt-n exercised. As soon as it was born, the inlant was laid 
upon tlie bare ground, and, until the lather c^me and looked at it, heard 
and saw that it was strong in lung and limb, took it up in his arms, and 
handed it over to the nurse; its fete hung in the balance, and life or death 
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merry .^ Tyrker had a high forehead, sharp eyes, with a 
small face, and was little in size, and ugly ; but was very 
dexterous in all feats. Leif said to him, " "Why art thou so 
late, my foster-father ? and why didst thou leave thy com- 
rades?" He spoke at first long in (rerman, rolled hia eyes 
and knit his brows ; but they could not make out what he 
was saying. After a while, and some delay, he said in 
Norse, " I did not go much further than they ; and yet I 
have something altogether new to relate, for I found vines 
and grapes."^ " Is that true, my foster-father?" said Leif. 
"Yes, true it is," answered he, "for I was born where 



doponded upon the sfiutence of it» sirii. Tlial: dangle ovur, it wiis duly 
washwl, signed with the Thunderer's [Thor'sj holy hammer — thufiymhol of 
all tnanliness and strength — and solemnly received into the family us the 
fcitllfnl cliEunpion of the ancient gods. Wlien it came to he named, tliere 
waa what we should eall the christening ale. There was saddling, 
mounting and riding among kith and kin, Cou^na came in hands from all 
points of the compass: dependents, freedmen and thralls all mustered 
strong. The ale is hroaclied, the hoard is set, and the benchea are thronged 
with guests ; the mirth and revelry are at the highest, when in strides into 
the hall, a being of awful power, in whom that simple age set full fiuth. 
This was the Nome, the wandering prophetess, aybil, fortune teller, a 
woman to wliora it was given to know the weirds of men, and who had 

eome to do honor to the cliild, and tell his fortnue After the cliild was 

nained, he waa often put out to foster with some neighbor, his latlier's infe- 
rior in ]>owor, and there he grew up with the children of the liovtse, and 
contracted those friendaliipa and affections wliich were reckoned better and 
more binding than the ties of blood." — Antiquairei du Nord, 1BB9, pp. 8-9. 

'Thero isnotldng in this to indicate that Tyrker was intoxicated, assome 
have alisurdly supposed. In tliisfiur off land he found grapes, which power- 
fnlly niiuinded him of his native country, anil the aaaociation of ideas is ao 
strong, that when he first meets Leit^ he breaks out in the langoage c>f his 
cliildUood, and, like ordinary epicures, espressea his joy, which is all the 
more marked on account of his grotesque appearance. Is not this a stroke of 
genuine nature, something that a writer, framing the account of a fictitious 
voyage, would not dream of? 

'Grapoe grow wild almost everywhere on this coast. Tliey may be 
found on Capo Cod ripening among the scrub oaks, even within the reach 
of till! ocRan spray, whero the author has often gathered them. 
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there was no scarcity of grapes." Jfowtliey slept all night 
and the next morning Leif said to his men, " Now wo 
shall have two occupations to attend to, and day about ; 
namely, to gather grapes or cut vines, and to fell wood in 
the forest to lade our vessel." And this advice was fol- 
lowed. It is related that their stern boat was filled with 
grapes, and then a cargo of wood was hewn for the vessel.' 
Towards spring they made ready and sailed sway, and Leif 
gave the country a name from its products, and called it 
Vinland.^ They now sailed into the open sea and had a 
fair wind until they came in sight of Greenland and the 
lands below the ice mountains.^ Then a man put iu a 
word and said to Leif, " Why do you steer so close on 
the wind ? " Leif replied : " I mind my helm and tend to 
other things too ; do you notice anything ? " They said 
that they saw nothing remarkable. " I do not know," 
said Leif, " whether I see a ship or a rock," Then they 
looked and saw that it was a rock. But he saw so much 
better than they, that he discovered men upon the rock. 
" Now I will," said Leif, " that we hold to the wind, that 
we may come up to them if they should need help ; and if 
they should not be friendly inclined, it is in our power to 
do as we please and not theirs." Now they sailed under 



^ In PeringBkioId's SeimtkringlHr, wlijch L-iuDg has followed in translating 
Leif 's voyage for his appendix, this etateraent of the cutting of wood in 
supplemented liy tUe following statement : " There was also self-sown 
wheat in the fields, and a tree wliicli is called niaasar. Of all these they 
took samples ; and some of tlie trees were eo large tliat they were used 
in houses." It is thought that the nmssuc wood was a species of maple. 
Others have declared that it must have been mahogany, and that therefore 
the account of Leifs discovery is ialse. They forget that even Gfeocge 
Popham, in writing' home to his patron from Sagadalioc, in 1607, says that 
among the productions of the country are " nutmegs and c 
shall we infer fixim this that Popliam never saw New England ? 

" See Adam of Bremen's testimony in the Introduction. 

' It will be noticed that they were close upon the Groenlnnd ci 
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the rock, lowered their sails, cast anchor, and put out 
another small hoat which they had with them. Then 
Tyrker asked who their leader waa. He said his name 
was Thorer, and said he was a N'orthman ; ^ " But what is 
your name ? " said he. Leif told his name. " Are you the 
son of Eric the Red of Brattahlid ? " he asked. Leif said 
that was ao. "IS'ow I will," said Leif, "take ye and all 
on board my ship, and as much of the goods as the ship 
will store." They took up this offer, and sailed away to 
Ericfiord with the cargo, and from thence to Brattahlid, 
where they unloaded the ship. Leif offered Thorer and 
his wife, Gudrid, and three others, lodging with himself, 
and offered lodging elsewhere for the rest of the people, 
both of Thorer's crew and hia own. Leif took fifteen men 
from the rock, and thereafter was called, Leif the Lucky. 
After that time Leif advanced greatly in wealth and con- 
sideration. That winter, sickness came among Thorer'a 
people, and he himself, and a great part of his crew, died. 
The same winter Eric Red died. This expedition to 
Viuland was much talked of, and Leif 's brother, Thorvald, 
thought that the country had not been explored enough in 
different places. Then Leif said to Thorvald, " You may 
go, brother, in my ship to Viuland if you like ; but I will 
first send the ship for the timber which Thorer left upon 
the rock." And so it waa done. 



'They were evidently NiTwegian traders who wore shi|nv 
ajiproacliing tho coast and sailing for the Kriienland ports. 
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SECOND NARRATIVE. 
The same spring, King Olaf, as said before, sent Gis- 
9ur^ and Hialte^ to Iceland. The king also sent Leif to 
Greenland to proclaim Christianity there. The king sent 
with him, a priest, and some other religious men, to bap- 
tize the people and teach them the true faith. Lcif sailed 
the same summer to Greenland; he took up out of the 
ocean, the people of a ship who were on a wreck completely 
destroyed, and in a perishing condition. And on this 
same voyage he discovered Vinland the Good," and came 
at the close of summer to Brattahlid, to his father Eric. 
After that time the peeplc called him, Leif the Fortunate; 
but his fether Eric said that these two things went against . 
one another; that Leif had saved the crew of the ship, and 
delivered them from death, and that he had [brought] that 
bad man into Greenland, that is what he called the priest; 
but after much urging, Eric was baptized,* as well as all 
the people of Greenland. 

'flissur, rallud the Wliiti;, wus oiiii of tlio grmitiist lawyiirs or Ici^laiid. 
We read that " tiiere was a man named Gissur White, he was Teit's son, 
Kettlebiame the OId'9 son, of Mosafell [Iceland]. Bishop laleif was Gisaur's 
son. Gisaur the Wliito kept house at Mossfoll, and was a great Chief." — 
Sagn of Burnt Niai, vol. i, p. 146. 

' Hialte was dovibtless the saine person who entered the swimming matcli 
with King Olaf. See Saga of Olaf Tryggveeson. 

' This is an error, unless the writer means tliat tlio voyage to Vinland, 
afterwards nndertaken, was a part of the same general expedition. Leif 
wtnt to Greenland first, as we Imve already seen. 

* These pagans did not always yield even so readily as Erie. Some in Nor- 
way became martyrs to the faitli of Odin. See Sut/a of Olaf Tryggije^ion 
ipassim), in vol. i of Hdmskriiigla, 
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THIRD NARRATIVE. 



The same winter, Leif, the son of Eric the Red, was iix 
high favor with King Olaf, and embraced Christianity, 
But the summer that Giseur went to Iceland, King Olaf 
sent Leif to Greenland, to proclaim Christianity. He sailed 
the same summer for Greenland. He found some men in 
the sea on a wreck, and helped them ; the same voyage,' 
he discovered Vinland the Good, and came at harvest time 
to Greenland. He brought with him a priest and other 
religious^ men, and went to live at Brattahlid with his 
father Eric. He was afterwards called, Leif the Fortu- 
nate. But his father Eric said, that these two things were 
opposed to one another, because Leif had saved the crew 
of the ship, and brought evil men to Greenland, meaning 
the priests. 



V. THORVALD EEICSON'S EXPEDITION. 

The greater portion of this voyage appears to have been 
performed during two summers, the expedition finally 
returning to Greenland on account of the death of their 
leader. The narrative is taken from Codex Flaimensis, as 
given in Antiquiiates Amerkance. 



Now Thorvald [A. D, 1002.] made ready for his voyage 
with thirty men, after consulting his brother Leif They 
rigged their ship, and put to sea. Nothing ia related of 
this expedition until they came to Vinland, to the booths 
put up by Leif, where they secui-ed the ship and tackle. 



LOt.e to foregoing 
e appear to liavi; 
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and remained quietly all winter and lived by fishing. In 
spring [A. D. 1003.] Tliorvald ordered the vessel to be 
rigged, and that some men should proceed in the long- 
boat westward along the coast, and explore it during the 
summer. They thought the country beautiful and well 
wooded, the distance small between the forest and the sea, 
and the strand full of white sand. There were also many 
islands and very shallow water. They found no abode 
for man or beast, But on an island fer towards the west, 
they found a com barn constructed of wood. They found 
no other traces of human work, and came back in autumn 
to Leif's booths. The following spring, [A. D. 1004.] 
Thorvald, with his merchant ship, proceeded eastwards, and 
towards the north along the land.' Opposite to a cape ^ 
they met bad weather, and drove upon the land and broke 
their keel, and remained there a long time to repair the 
vessel, Thorvald said to his companions : " "We will stick 
up the keel here upon the ness, and call the place 
Kialarness," which they did. Then they sailed away east- 
waiMi along the country, to a point of land,^ which was 
everywhere covered with woods. They moored the vessel 
to the land, laid out gangways to the shore, and Thorvald 
with all his ship's company, landed. He said, " Here it is 
beautiful, and I would willingiy set up my abode here." 



'This dearly iiidipati;H a voyago aroimd {!ai>e Cuii. 

" Tliia cape was evidently, not Point GUbert, 1jut the terrainuB of Cajje 
Cod, known as Race Point, a dangecous place for navigation. It would 
soem that this was the place referred to, for the reason that the next place 
mentioned is tlie east shore, meaning the shore near Plymouth, wliich is 
readily seen from the end of Cape Cod in a clear day. It was undoubtedly 
the vicinity of Race Point that they called KlalamesB, or Keel Cape. 

' Here the version in Antiquitateg Ajtterieana, p, 43, is followed, instead 
of Peringskiold, whose vermon does not mention the point of land. This 
place m regarded as Point Alderton, helow Boston Harbor. Thorvald 
evidently sailed along the shore to this point, wliich is the most remark- 
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They afterwards went on Ijoavd, and saw three specks upon 
the aand within the point, and went to them and found 
there were three skin boats with three men under each 
boat. They divided their men and took all of them 
prisonei-s, except one man, who escaped with his boat. 
They killed eight of them, and then went to the point and 
looked about them. Within this bay they saw seveml 
eminences, which they took to be habitations. Then a 
great drowsiness earae upon them and they could not keep 
themselves awake, but all of them fell asleep. A sudden 
scream came to them, and they all awoke ; and mixed with 
the scream they thought they heard the words : "Awake, 
Thorvaid, with all thy comrades, if ye will save your lives. 
Go on board your ship as fast as you can, and leave this 
land without delay." In the same moment an innumer- 
able multitude, from the interior of the bay, came in skin 
boats and laid themselves alongside. Then said Thorvaid, 
" We shall put up ourwav screens' along the gunwales 
and defend ourselves as well as we can, but not use our 
weapons much against them." They did so accordingly. 
The SkrEellings* shot at them for a while, and then fled 
away as fast as they could. Then Thorvaid asked if any- 
one was wounded, and they said nobody was hurt. He 
said : " I have a wound under the arm.^ An arrow flew 



' Theae screens were made of plaiika wMcli could be qaicklj arrauged 
ahovu tlie balwarks, tlius ajfjrding additional protection ag^ust arrows 

'Tlieae people a.re Bometimea called Smicllingar, or Bmall men. Others 
deduce their name from s/crtela, to dry, alluding to their shriveled aspect ; 
and others from skrcEMa to sJuiat. It isevideut from the acconntsof Egede 
and Crnnta, tliat they formerly inliabtted this part of the country, but were 
gmdnally obliged to go nortliward. It is well known that in other parts of 
America, these mlgrationa wore common. And these peoiile were more 
likely to take a refuge in Qreenland tlian the Northmen themselves. 

' Tlie conduct of Tliorvald indicates magnanimity of cliaracter, thinking 
fimt of his men, and aftenvarda of himself. 
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between the gunwale and the shield under my arm : here 
is the arrow, and it will be my death wound. iNow I 
advise you to make ready with all speed to return ; but ye 
shall carry me to the point which I thought would be so 
convenient for a dwelling. It may be that it was true 
what I said, that here would I dwell for a while. Te shall 
bury me there, and place a cross at my head and one at my 
feet, and call the place Crossness." Christianity had been 
established in Greenland at this time ; ' but Eric Red was 
dead ^ before Christianity was introduced. Kow Thorvald 
died, and they did everything as he had oi-dcred. Then 
they went away in search of their fellow voyagere; and 
they related to each other all the news. They remained 
in their dwelling all winter, and gathered vines and grapes, 
and put them on board their ships. Towards spring, they 
prepared to return to Greenland, where they arrived with 
tbeir vessel, and landed atEricstiord, bringing heavy tidings 
to Leif. 



' Christiiinity was Introduced by Leif, Tliorvald'a brother, in 1001-3. 

' This is evidently an error, for Clirifltianity was introduced by Leif, b^ore 
he soiled on Us voyage to Vinland. Errors like this abound in all early 
annals, and wliy should the Icelandic clironicles be free from them * Every 
such case will be impartially pointed oat. The treatment of this passage 
by Smith, in his Bialogma on the Northmen, p. 137, is far Irom being 
candid. He translates the passage thus: "But Brie the Red had died 
without proieeaing Christianity,' * and retera the English reader to tlie Saga 
of Thorfiun Karlsetne, Antiquitateg Ainericanm, pp. 119-20, as if lie would 
there find a reason for his rendering of the test, which is unequivocal, and 
is translated literally above. On turning ia the authority in question, we 
find notliing more said than that " Eric was slow to give up lus [pagan] 
religion," and that tlie afBiir caused a sepiration between him and hia 
wife. TliBt he was alow to g^ve up liis pagan belief, would seem to indi- 
cate that he did give it up eventually. Moreover, we have the direct 
statement that he was baptized. Second Narrotivo of Leif, p. 38. 
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VI. TlIOliSTPlIN ERICSON'S ATTEMPT TO FIND 
VINLAKD. 

This version is from Godex FlaiiiwnsU, and is given in 
Antiquitaies Americanm, pp. 47-55. The expedition was 
wholly unsuccessful, and the leader finally died without 
reaching the desired laud. One cannot help feeling, not- 
withstanding the marvellous events recorded, that the basis 
of this account, is formed of solid tact. The main narrative 
is not one likely to have been invented hy an impostor. 



lii the meantime it had happened in Greenland, that 
Thoretein of Erieefiord had married, and taken to wife, 
[A. D. 1005.] Gudrid, the daughter of Thorhiorn, who 
had been married, as before related, to Thorer, the East- 
man.^ Thorstein Ericsson bethought him now, that he, 
would go to Vinland, for hia brother Thorvald's body. 
He rigged out the same vessel, and chose an able and 
stout crew. He had with him, twenty-five men, and his 
wife Gudrid ; and as soon as they were ready he put to 
sea, and they quickly lost sight of the land. They drove 
about on the ocean the whole summer, without knowing 
where they were; and in the iirst week of winter,* they 
landed at LysLfiord in "Greenland, in the western settle- 
ment. Thorstein looked for lodgings for his men, and got 
his whole ship's crew accommodated, but not himself and 
wife ; so that for some nights tliey had to sleep on boaixl. 
At that time Christianity was but recent in Greenland. 
One day, early in the morning, some men came to their 
tent, and the leader asked them what people were in the 

' Norway lay eaat of Iceland, and hence tlie ]i(!0]ile of that eouulry wore 
KOinntiliiris i-allpil Eitntmeii. 
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tent ? Thoi-stein replies, " Two ; who is it that asks ? " 
" Thoretein," was the reply, " and I am called Thoretein 
the Black, and it is my errand here, to ofter thee and 
thy wife lodging heside me." Thorstein said he would 
epeak to his wife about it ; and as she gave her consent, 
he agreed to it. " Then I shall come for you to-morrow 
with my horses,^ for I do not want means to entertain you ; 
but few care to live in my house, for I and my wife live 
lonely, and I am very melancholy. I have also a difterent 
religion ^ from yours, although I think the one you have, 
the best." Now the following morning he came for them 
with horses ; and they took up their abode with Thorstein 
Black, who was very friendly towards them. Gudrid had 
a good outward appearance, and was knowing, and under- 
stood well how to behave with strangers. Early in the 
winter, a sickness prevailed among Thorstein Ericsson's 
people, and many of his ship men died. He ordered that 
cofflne should be made for the bodies of the dead, and that 
they should be brought on board, and stowed away care- 
fully ; for he said, " I will transport all the bodies to Erica- 
fiord in summer." It was not long before sickness broke 
out in Thorstein Black'a house, and his wife, who was 
called Grimhild, fell sick first She was very stout, and 
as strong as a man, but yet she could not boar np against 
the illness. Soon after, Thorstein Ericksaon also fell sick, 
and they both lay ill in bed at the same time; but Grim- 
hild, Thorstein Black's wife died fii-st. When she was 
dead, Thorstein went out of the room for a skin to lay 
over the corpse. Then Gudrid said, '* My dear Thorstein, 
be not long away;" which ho promised. Then said 
Thorstein Ericsson, " Our housewife is wonderful, for she 

' They prctbalily had diminutive hnreee in Greenland, like this of Iceland 

' Thoretein Black was a pagan, who neverthelesB eaw the superior value 
.ifthenewfiijth. 
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raises herself up with lier elbows, moves lieraelf forward 
over the bed-frame, and is feeliDg for her shoes." In the 
same moment, Thorstein the Goodman, came back, and 
instantly, Gvimhild laid herself down, so that it made 
every beam that was in the house, erack. Thoretein now 
made a coffin for Grimhild's coi-pae, removed it outside, 
and buried it. He was a stout and strong man, but it 
required all liis strength to remove the corpse from the 
house. Now Thorstein Ericsson's illness increased upon 
him, and he died, which Gfudrid his wife took with great 
grief. They were all in the room, and Gudrid had set 
herself upon a stool before the bench on which her hus- 
band Thorstein's body lay. Now Thorstein the goodman 
took Gudrid from the stool in his arms, and set himself 
with her upon a bench just opposite to Thorstein's body,* 
and spoke much with her. He consoled her, and promised 
to go with her in summer to Ericsiiord, with her husband 
Thorstein's eoi-pse, and those of his crew. " And," said 
he, " I shall take with me many servants to console and 
assist." She thanked him for this. Thorstein Ericsson 
then raised himself up and said, "Where is Gudrid?" 
And thrice he said this; but she was silent. Then she 
said to Thorstein the Goodman, " Shall I give answer or 
not"^" He told her not to answer. Then went Thoi-steiu 
tlie Goodman across the room, and sat down in a chair, 
and Gudrid set herself on his knee; and Thorstein the 
Goodman said : " What wilt thou make known ? " After 
a while the corpse replies, " I wish to tell Gudrid her fate 
beforehand, that she may be the better able to bear my 
death; for I have come to a blessed resting place. And this 
I have now to tell thee, Gudrid, that thou wilt be married 



' We must here remember the simphdty of maimers, wLicli then (as now) 
prevailed among tlie Icelanders, Tlie tflimat in Iceland ii always sarprisiMi 
l>y till' aliHcnce iif all iirtidery. 
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to an Iceland man, and ye will live long together; and 
from yoii will descend many men, brave, gallant and wise, 
and a well pleasing ra«e of posterity. Ye shall go from 
Greenland to Norway, and from thence to Iceland, where 
ye shall dwell. And long will ye live togethei-, but thon 
wilt survive him ; and then tbou ehalt go abroad, and, go 
Houthwards, and shall return to thy liome in Iceland. And 
there must a church be built, and thou must remain there 
and he consecrated a nun, and there end thy days," ' And 



' Whoover inclines W (liBmiss thia whole narrative aa an idle fictiun, must 
remumbor that all history is more or less [Kirvaded by similar stories. The 
Kev. Cotton, Mather, in Ms Magnolia of New Englaihd, j^ves the account ol' 
» great number of supernatural events of nil better cliaracter than this 
related in the Saga. Some are ludicrous in the extreme, and others are 
horrible, both in their inception and end. Among other stories, is that of 
Mr. Pliilip Smith, deacon of the church at Hadley, Mass., and a member 
of the General Court, who appears to Imve been bewitched. He was finally 
obliged to keep his bed Then it is said that the people "beheld fire some- 
times on the bed; and when the beholders began to discourse of it, it van- 
ished away. IMvers people aciually felt something often stir in the bed, 
at a considerable distance from the man ; it seemed as big as a cat, but 
they could never grasp it Several trying to lean on the bed's head., tho' 
the sick man lay wholly still, the bed would shate so as to knock their 
heads uncomfortably. A very strong man could not lift the sick man, to 
make him lie more eawly, tlio' he apply'd his utmost strength unto it ; and 
yet he could gi> presently and lift the bedstead and a bed, and a man lying 

on it, without any strain to liimaclf at all. Mr, Smith dies After the 

opinion of all had pronounc'd him dead, his countenancB continued as 
lively as though he had been alive. . . . Kvers noises were heard in the 
room where the corpse lay ; as the clattering of cliairs and stools, whereof 
no account conid be ip.\aa"—Magnaim, ed. 1853, vol. i, p. 455. The 
account is vouched for by the author, who was one of the most learned 
divines of his day. Another is ^ven, among the multitude of wliieh Le 
had the most convincing proof He writes : " It was on the second day of 
May, in the year 1687, tliata most ingenious, accomplish'dand well-dispos'd 
young gentleman, Mr. Joseph Beacon by Name, about 5 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, aa he lay, whether sleeping or waking he could not say (but he judged 
tlie latter of them), liad a view of Ms brother, then at London, althongli he 
was himsolf at our Boston, distanc'd ftroii him a thousand leagues. This his 
brother appcar'd to him in the morning (I say) about 5 o'clock, at Boston, hav- 
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then Thorsteiii sank backwards, and his corpse was put in 
order and carried to the ship. Thorstein the Goodman 
did all that he had promised. He sold in spring [A. D, 
1006.] hia land and cattle, and went with Gudrid and all 
her goods ; made ready the ship, got men for it, and then 
went to Ericsfiord. The body was buried at the church.^ 
Gudrid went to Leif s at Brattahlid, and Thorstein the 
Black took his abode in Ericsfiord, and dwelt there as 
long as he lived; and was reckoned an able man. 



ing on him a. Bengale gown, which lie aeually wore, with & napkin tyA about 
his head ; his cmintenance was very pale, ghastly, deadly, and he had a hlocdy 
wound on the side of his forhead. ' Brother,' eays the afiWghted Joaepli, 
'Brother,' answered the apparition. Baid Joseph, 'What's the matter 
Brother^ how came you here ? ' The apparition replied : 'Brother I have 
been moat barbarously and inlinmanly mnrdered by a debauch'd fellow, to 
whom I never did any wrong in my life.' Whereupon he gave a par- 
ticular description of the murderer ; adding, ' Brother, this fellow, cliang^ng 
his name, is attempting to come over to New England, in I/by or Wild : I 
would pray you on the arrival of either of these, to get an order from the 
govemour to seize the person whom I now have descrih'd, and then do 
you indict him for the murder of your brother.' And so he vanished." 
Mather then adds an account, which shows that Beacon's brother was 
actually murdered as described, dying within the very hour in wliieh his 
apparition appeared in Boston. He says that the murderer was tried, but, 
with the aid of his friends, saved his life. Joseph himself, our author 
says, died " a pious and hopeful death," and gave him the account written 
and signed with his own hand. And now, while New England liistory 
abounds with stories like this, men incline to question an Icelandic writer, 
because he occasionally indulges in lancieeof the same sort. Rather should 
we look for them, as authentic contemporary wgns. 

' Tliorhild's Cliurch. See Antiqvitatm Americana!, p. 119. 
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VII. THORFINX KARLSEl^'NE'S EXPEDITION TO 
VINLAND. 

This was in many respects the most importjint expedi- 
tioii to H'ew England, both as regards the numbera 
engaged, and the information and experienced derived. 
We have three diflerent accounts of this expedition. The 
iii'st is from the somewhat lengthy Saga of Thorfinn 
Karhefne, £rom the Arme-MagncEan CoUeclion ; the second 
is from the Saga of Eric the Red, being called "The 
Account of Thorfinn ; " while the third is a briefer 
relation from Codex Flatoiensis. The two firet may be 
found in Rafn's Antiqidtates Ammcance, pp. 75-200; while 
the last is also given in the same work, on pp. 55-64. 

The Saga of Karlsefne is occupied largely at the begin- 
ning with accounts of various matters connected with 
social life ; yet, as such subjects are not essential to the 
treatment of the subject, they are all omitted, except the 
account of Thortinn's marriage with the widow of Thor- 
stein Erieson. 

The notes to the narrative of Leif's expedition, which 
precedes this in the chronological order, supei-sede the 
necessity of treating a number of important points sug- 
gested again in the present narrative- 
It is believed that the principal manuscript of Thorstein 
Karlsefne is a genuine autograph by one of his descendants, 
the celebrated Haub Erlauder,the Governor or Logman of 
Iceland, in 1295, who was also one of the compilers of the 
LanStoma-bok. Erlander was the ninth in descent from 
Thorfinn. Torfeus, who supposed that this manuscript 
was lost, knew it only through corrupt extracts in the col- 
lection of Biorn Johnson. 

There will be found a substantial agreement between 
the ditferent accounts, notwithstanding they are not the 
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work of eye witnesses. The differences are evidently such 
ae would not appear in the case of three writers who had 
banded together for the purpose of carrying out a historical 
fraud. The Saga of Thoi-finn was written in Iceland, while 
that of Eric waa composed in Greenland. The account 
from the Flato Manuscript, was, of course, written in the 
island which bears that name, and is extremely brief, 
wanting many essential partieulara. 



NARIIATIVE OF THORFINN KAHLSEFNE, 

There was a man named Thord, who dwelt at Hiifda, 
in Hofda-Strand. He mamed Fridgerda, daughter of 
Thorei' the Idle, and of Fridgerda the daughter of Kiar- 
val, King of the Irish. Thord was the son of Biarne 
Byrdusmjbr,^ eon of Thorvald, son of Aslak, son of Biarne 
Ironsides, son of Eagnar Lodbrok. They had a son 
named Snorre, who married Thorhild the Partridge, daugh- 
ter of Thord Geller. They had a son named Thord Horse- 
head. Thorfinn Karlsefhe was his son, whose mother's 
name was Thoruna. Thoi-finu occupied his time in mer- 
chant voyages, and was thought a good ti'ader. One 
summer he littcd out his ship for a voyage to Greenland, 
attended by Snorre Thorbrandson of Alptaliord, and a crew 
of forty men. There was a man named Biarne Grimoifson 
of Breidafioi'd, and another named Thorhall Gamlason of 
Austfiord. The men fitted out a ship at the same time, to 
voyage to Greenland. They also had a crew of forty men. 
This ship, and that of Thorfinn, as soon as they were 
ready, put to sea. It is not said how long they were on 
the voyage ; it is only told that both ships arrived at Erics- 



' Literally, Biarne Biitler-tub, fruin which iv« may, perhaps, infer his 
personnl peculiaritj. 

7 
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fiord in the autumn of that year. Leif ^ and other people 
rode down to the ships, and friendly exchanges were made. 
The captains requested Leif to take whatever he desired of 
their goods. Leif in return, entertained them well, and 
invited the principal men of both ships to spend the 
winter with him at Brattahlid, The merchants accepted 
his invitation with thanks. Afterwards their goods were 
moved to Brattahlid, where they had every entertainment 
that they could desire; therefore their winter quarters 
pleased them much. When the Yule feast_ began, Leif 
was silent and more depressed than usual. Then Karl- 
sefne said to Leif: " Are you sick friend Leif? you do not 
seem to be in your usual spirits. Yon have entertained 
ua most liberally, for which we desire to render you all 
the service in our power. Tell me what it is that ails 
you." " You have received what I have been able to 
offer you," said Leif, " in the kindest manner and there is 
no idea in my mind that you have been wanting in 
courtesy ; but I am afraid leat when you go away, it may be 
said that you never saw a Yule^ feast so meanly celebrated 
as that which draws near, at which yon will be entertained 
by Leif of Brattahlid." "What shall never be the ease, 
friend," said Karlsefne, " we have ample stores in the ship ; 
take of these what you wish, and make a feast as splendid 
as you please." Leif accepted this ofier, and tlie Yule 

'Tliroughout this iiarrativo of Tliorfiun, tin; nanii; ot Eric occurs wlion^ 
that of Leif sliould be j^ven. Eric died five jeora before Tliorfiun came 
over to Greenland. This account having been written in Iceland, the 
author made a very natural miatake in Bupposing that Eric was sfJll at the 
head of the family. The proper cliange has been made in the translation, 
to avoid confusion. 

' Fuk was a pagan festival, held originally in honor of Thor, the god of 
War, at the beginning of February, which was the opening of the Nortili- 
raan'a year. But as Christianity liad been established in Greenland for 
five years, the festival was now probably changed to December, and Jiold 
in honor of Christ, 
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began ; and so well were Leif's plans made, that all were 
surprised that such a rich feast could be prepared in so 
poor a country. After the Yule feast, Karlsefne began to 
treat with Leif, as to the marriage of Gudrid,' Leif being 
the person to whom the right of betrothal belonged. Lief 
gave a favorable reply, and said she must fulfill that 
destiny which fate had assigned, and that he had heard 
of none except a good report of him ; and in the end it 
turned out that Karlsefne married Gudrid, and their wed- 
ding was held at Erattahlid, this same winter. 

[A. J). 1007.] The conversation often turned at Brattah- 
lid, on the discovery of Vinland the Good, and they said 
that a voyage there had great hope of gain. And after 
this Karlsefne and Snorre made ready for going on a voyage 
there, the following spring, Biarne and Thoi'hall Gamla- 
son, before mentioned, joined him with a ship. There was 
a man named Thorvavd, who married Freydis, natural 
daughter of Eric Red, and he decided to go with them, as 
did alsoThorvald, son ^ of Eric. AndThorhall, commonly 
called the Hunter, who had been the huntsman of Eric in 
the summer, and his steward in the winter, also went. 
This Thorhall was a man of immense size and of great 
strength, and dark complexion and taciturn, and when he 
spoke, it was always jestingly. He was always inclined to 
give Leif evil advice, and was an enemy of Christianity. 
He knew much about desert lands ; and was in the same 



' Widow c)f Tlioretein Bricson. Kafn tMnks, as she is mentionoii in this 
Saga by two names, ttiidrid and Thurid, tliat one was her name in child- 
hood, and the other in her malurer years, when Christianity came to have a 
praclicfti bearing. Her Mher's name was Tliorbiom, derived from Thor. 
It was supposed tliat those who bore the names of gods would find in 
these names a charm or special protection from danger. 

'Tliis is » mistake, Eric's son was dead. It mnst have b( Kin anoDier 
T hocvald. 
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ship with Thorvord and Thorvald. These used the ship 
which hrought Thorbiorii from Iceland. There were in 
all, forty men and a hundred.' Thej sailed to the West 
distriet[of Greenland], and thence toBiamey;* hence they 
sailed south a night and a day. Then land was seen, and 
they launched a hoat and explored the land; they found 
great flat stones, many of which were twelve ells broad. 
There were a great number of foxes there. They called 
the land Helluland.* Then they sailed a day and a night 
in a southerly course, and came to a land covered with 
woods, in which there were many wild animals. Beyond 
this land to the southeast, lay an island on which they slew 
a bear. They called the island Bear island,* and the land, 
Markland. Thence they sailed south two days and came 
to a cape. The land lay on the right [starboard] side of 
the ship, and there were long shores of sand. They came 
to land, and found on the cape, the keel of a ship, 
from which they called the place Kiarlarness,* and the 



^The Northmen had two wnys of reckoning b, hundred, tlio Bliort am 
the long. The long hvindred was a hundred and twenty. We read L 
Tegner's Frithiof's Baga : 



' But a honae foF it^eir WM> the baaqnet halL, faehloDcd ii 


, fit wood; 


Not five hnnflMd, though told fen dozen to everj hnndre 




Filled that chamlJer so vast, when they gBUieMd for Tu 


ile-Ode carouBlng. 


A«i^ 


f«m«i..chap.iir. 



p. 13. 

Professor Eafti infers that the long hundred was here meant, because he 
thinks that the inscription on Dighton Roek indicates CLI., tlie number of 
men Karlset'ne had with him, after lo^ng nine. 

" The present island of Disco, also called by tlie Northmen, Biurney, or 
Bear island. 

'Tlie northern coast of America was called Helluland the Great, and 
Newfoundland, Helluland, or Littlo ^iA\\ii».-aA.—AiaiquUateaAmencanm,_ 
p. 419. 

' Supposed from the distance to he the Isle of Sable. 

'Leif had lett the keel of hie vessel here on the point of this cape, 
which was Cape Cod. In calJing it by this name, tliey simply followed his 
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shores they also eaHerl Wonder-strand, because it seemed 
so long sailing by. Then the land became indented with 
coves, and they ran the ship into a bay,' whither they 
directed their course. King Olaf Tryggvesson had given 
Leif two Scots,* a man named Haki and a woman named 
Hekia; they were swifter of foot than wild animals. 
These were in Karlfsefne's ship. And when they had 
passed beyond "Wonder-sti-and, they put these Scots ashore, 
and told them to run over the land to the southwest, 
three days, and discover the nature of the land, and then 
return. They had a kind of garment that they called 
kiafal, that was so made that a hat was on top, and it was 
open at the sides, and no arms; fastened between the legs 
with a buttOQ and strap, otherwise they were naked, 
When they returned, one had in his hand a bunch of 



'This bay was the bay then eituated between Point Gilhert and Isle 
Naiiset, wliifch Profeasor Agassiz proves fo iiave existed. The writers 
do not mention this island in either of the accounts of Thorflnn's voyage ; 
but it has been shown that Isle Nauaet lay close to the shore, bo that they 
would not know that it was an island without particular examination ; and 
if they were aware of its existence, it was not necessary to speak of it. Leif 
landed upon it, therefore it was mentioned by the author who wrote the 
account of Lis voyage. Tet Thorfinn's clironiolers help t« prove its exist- 
ence, by showing that beyond Wonder-strand there was a bay where they 
could safely tide at anchor for three days. 

It must be noticed that the events are not set doi^n in their exact order, 
for after the writer gets the vessels into the bay, he goes back to speak of 
the landing of the Scots. Gosnold anchored in this same place in the night, 
and in the morning he remarked tlie number of coves, or as he calls them 
" breaches," in the land. The Saga mentions the same thing, saying that 
the land " became indented with coves." These coves have now disappeared, 
yet the testimony of Gosnold shows how accurately the Northmen observed 
this part of the coast. Like Gosnold, they found it convenient and safe to 
lie here for a while. 

' This is the first time we heM of slaves bdng brought into Tinland. 
We have already seen that with the proud Northman, slavery was a reality. 
One of the near relatives of Ingolf, the first Northman who settled in 
Iciiland, wuH mufdi'rcid iiy hia Scotch (Irish) slaves. 
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grapes, and the other an ear of corn. They went on 
board, and aftet-wards the course was obstructed by another 
bay.' Beyond this bay was an island,^ on each side of 
which was a rapid current, that they called the Isle of Cur- 
rents.* There wae so great a number of eider ducks'there, 
that they could hardly step without treading on their eggs. 
They called this place Stream Bay.* Here they brought 
their ships to land, and prepared to stay. They had with 
them all kinds of cattle. The situation of the place ^ was 
pleasant, but they did not care for anything, except to 
explore the land. Here they wintered without sufficient 
food. The next summer [A. D. 1008.] failing to catch 
fish, they began to want food. Then Thorhall the Hunter 



They found Thorhall, whom they sought three days, on 
the top of a rock, where he lay breathing, blowing through 
his nose and mouth, and muttering. They asked why he 
had gone there. He replied that this was nothing that 
concerned them.' They said that he should go home with 
them, which he did. Afterwards a whale was cast ashore* 
in that place; and they assembled and cut it up, not 



"Tliis was Naiitui^ki;t or Martlia'a Viiiiijanl, tlii^n |ir(>liiilil_v iiiiitcil, IVirrn- 
infr onu ialand- 

"Nniitucket iBlaiid, which tlien was probably iinitwt witli Martha's Vinp- 
yard. 

^ Straumei/, or Stmum Isle, wMcli, i)erliflps, indleateB tlieic knowledge of 
the Qulf stream. 

'The gull, or Borne Mtnilar bird is here referred lo. 

"Buazards Bay. The general positiona are fixed by the aetronomieal 
cftlcoltttions from the data given in Leif 'b voyage. See note to p. 33. 

' Tlie shore opposite Martha's Vineyard. 

' It would appear from what follows that he was engaged in a heathen 
invocation. This is tlie only insWxnce on record of honor being paid to tliis 
heatten god on the shores of New England, yet we unwittingly recognize 
Mm every time wo say Tlinrsday, that is, Tlior's Day. 

' In olden times a certain portion of every whale east ashore on Cape Cod, 
foraii'd a |"Tqiiisil.e of the cleTjty, 
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knowing wliat kind of a whale it was. They boiled it 
with water, and devoured it, and were taken aiek. Then 
Thorhail said : " Now you see that Thor ' is more prompt 
to give aid than your Christ, This was cast ashore as a 
reward for the hymn which I composed to my patron 
Thor, who rarely foi'sakes me." "When they knew this, 
they east all the remains of the whale into the sea, and 
commended their affairs to God. After which the air 
became milder, and opportunities were given for fishing ; 
and from that time there was an abundance of food; and 
there were beasts on the land, eggs in the island, and fish 
in the sea. 

They say that Thorhail desired to go northward around 
Wonder-strand to explore Vinland, but Karlsefne wished 
to go along the shore south. Then Thorhail prepared 
himself at the island, but did not have more than nine 
men in his whole company, and all the others went in the 
company of Karlsefne. When Thorhail was carrying water 
to his ship, he sang this verse : 

"People said when hither I 
Came, that T the best 



' Literally the KM-beard, as Tlior is supposed to have had a beard of that 
color. The principal deity of the Northmen was Odin, a king who died in 
Ilia bed in Sweden, and was afterwards apotheodzed. He was called the 
" Terrible god." The souls of men slain in battle were received by him 
into the lial! of the gods. Next was Frigga or Fcey, Ms wife, con^dered 
the goddess of earth and mother of the gods. She finally fell into the 
place occnpied by the classic Venus. Next was TUcr the Ked-beatd, syn- 
onymous with Jupiter. These three composed the supreme ooundl o( the 
gods. Afterwards came the good and gentle Balder, the Northman's 
Christ ; then came Brage, patron of eloquence and poetiy, aud his wife 
Iduna, charged with the care of certain apples, with Heimdal the porter of 
the gods and builder of the rainbow, and Loke, & kind of Satan or evO 
prindple, aided by his children, the .Wolf Fenris, tlie Serpent Midgard, and 
Ili'la, or D™th, 
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Drink would have, but the hind 
It justly becomeB me to blame ; 
I, ,1 wairioi, am miw obliged 
To bear the piil , 
Wine touches not my lips, 
But I bow down to the spring." 

And when tbej hud made ready and were aliout to sail, 
Thorhall sang : 

"Let us return 
Thitiier where [our] country-men rejoice. 
Let the ship try 
The smooth wa.ys of the sea; 
While the strong heroes 
Live on Wonder- strand 
And there boil whales 
Which ia an hoDor to the land." 

Afterwards he sailed north to go around Wonder-strand 
and KiarlarnesB, but when he wished to sail westward, 
they were met by a storm from the west and driven to 
Ireland, where they were beaten and made slaves. And, 
as merchants ' reported, there Thorhall died. 

It is said that Karlsefne, with Snorre and Brarne and 
his comrades, sailed along the coast south. They sailed 
long until they came to a river flowing out from the land 
through a lake into the sea, where there were sandy shoals, 
where it was impossible to pass up, except with the 
; tide. Karlaefne sailed up to the mouth of the 
' with his folk, and called the place IIop.^ Having 



'We shall see from anothet part of this worT;, that the trade at that 
period between Ireland and Iceland, was very large. 

' This corresponds precigely to Mount Hope bay. Tiie Taunton river runs 
tlirougli it, and thence flows to the sea by Poca,sset river and Seaconnet pas- 
sage. Hop is from the Icelandic I Hopi, to recede, hence to form a bay. 
The coincidence ia the names is striking. 
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eonao to the land, they saw that where the ground was low 
corn ' grew, and where it was higher, vines were found. 
Every river was full offish. 

They dug pits where the land began, and where the 
land was highest; and when the tide went down, there 
were saered fish^ in the pits. There were a great number 
of all kinds of wild beasts in the woods. They stayed there 
half a month and enjoyed themselves, and did not notice 
anything; they had their cattle with them. And cai-ly 
one morning, when they looked around, they saw a great 
many skin boats, and poles were swung upon them, and 
it sounded like reeds shaken by the whid, and they pointed 
to the sun. Then said Karlsefne, " What may this mean ? " 
Snorre Thorbrandson replied, " It may be tliat this is a 
sign of peace, ao let us take a white shield and hold it 
towards them." They did so. Thereupon they rowed 
towards them, wondering at them, and came to land. 
These people were swarthy and fierce, and had bushy hair 
on their heads; they had very large eyes and broad cheeks. 
They stayed there for a time, and gazed upon those they 
met, and afterwards rowed away southward around the ness, 

Karlsefne and his people had made their houses above 
the lake, and some of the houses were near the lake, and 
others more distant. They wintered there, and there was 
no snow, and all their cattle fed theni'thcs on the grass,'' 

' Pisrliaite wheat %a!pana hscUinhrar 

'la IctlanJ tlio halibut la called the sacriKl iih Phny uses tho same 
name, which inditntcs that the water is eaiu whore thoy were finind. The 
haUhut and most of tho flat fish such as flounders aru ploiitifnl in that 
vicinity. The flmindcrs are casilT taken and those who know how, often 
find them in \erj shoal wit«r harroinngjust onder thi, siirihceof thesaiid 
lite tho king crab 

' Tliis is Janguago iliat might be employed by an Icelander, to indicate 
the difference between the new country and Ms own. It may liavu been 
an intontionnl exaggeration, similar to those of Eric in describing Green- 
land. Yet even if it wore a serious attempt at history, it could not be 
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But when spring came [A. D, 1009.] they saw one morn- 
ing early, that a number of canoes rowed from the south 
round the ness ; so many, as if the sea were sown with 
coal ; poles were also swung on each boat. Karlaefne and 
his people then raised up the shield, and when they came 
together they began to trade; and these people would 
rather have red cloth ; for this they oftered skins and real 
furs. They would also buy swords and spears, but this, 
Karlsefne and Snorre forbade. For a whole fur skin, the 
Skrsellings took a piece of red cloth, a span long, and 
bound it round their heads. Thus went on their traffic 
for a time; then the cloth began to be scarce with Karl- 
sefne and his people, and they cut it up into small pieces, 
which were not wider than a finger's breath, and yet the 
SkrEellings gave just as much as before, and more. 

It happened that a bull, which Karlsefne had, ran out of 
the wood and roared aloud; this frightened the SkrEellings, 
and they rushed to their canoes and rowed away toward 
the south ; and after that they were not seen for three 
whole weeks. But at the end of that time, a great number 
of Skrtelling's ships were seen coming from the south like 
a rushing torrent, all the poles turned from the sun, and 
they all yelled very load. Then Karlsefiie's people took 
a red • shield and held it towards them. The SkrEellings 
leaped oat of their vessels, and after this, they went 
against each other and fought. There was a hot shower 
of weapons, because the SkrEellings had slings. Earlsefne's 
people saw that they r^sed up on a pole, a very large 
ball, Bomething like a sheep's paunch, and of a blue color ; 
this they swung from the pole over Earlsefne's men, upon 



regarded aa farther from the tnitli, than Dr. Cotltm Mather's description of 
the climate of New England, where he tells ns tliat wattic tossed op in tlio 
air, cBine down ice ; and tliat in one place in Massachusetts, it actaally 
snowed wool, some of wiiicli, he tells us, he preserved in a boK in liis study. 
' Till! red shield was the sign of war, nnd the white, of ]ieace. 
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the ground, and it made a great noise as it fell down.^ 
This caused great fear with Karlaefne and hia men, ao that 
they only thought of running away, and they retreated 
along the river, for it seemed to them that the Skrfellings 
pressed them on all sides ; they did not stop until they 
came to some rocks, where they made a bold stand. Frey- 
dis came out and saw that Karlsefne's people fell back, and 
she cried out, " Why do you run, strong men as you are, 
before these miserable creatnres, whom I thought you 
would knock down like cattle? And if I had arms, 
methinka I eouSd fight better than any of you." They 
gave no heed to their worda. Preydia would go with them, 
but she was slower, because she was pregnant ; still she 
followed after them into the woods. She found a dead 
man in the woods ; it was Thorbrand Suorreaon, and there 
stood a flat stone stuck in his head; the sword lay 
naked by his side. This she took up, and made ready to 
defend herself. Then came the Skrrellings toward her; 
she drew out her breasts from under her clothes, and 
dashed them against the naked sword ; ^ by this the Skrtel- 
lings became frightened and ran off to their ships, and 
rowed away. Karlsefne and his men then came up and 
praised her courage. Two men fell on Karlsefne's side, 
but a number of the Skrislliugs. Karlsefne's band was over- 
matched. And now they went home to their dwellings 
and bound up their wounds ; and considered what crowd 
that was that pressed upon them from the land side, and 
it now seemed to them that it could have hardly been real 
people from the ships, but that these must have been 

' This account can liardly be eijplained. These people, doubtless, had 
their own ideas of the beat method of conducting a fight. They were evi- 
dently Esquimaas, and formerly, according to Crantz, appear to have lived 
on tills coast before it was occupied by the Indians, who, being a superior 
race, bodu drove tlicm away. 

' This appears childish, yet there is notliingto indicate that it was not so. 
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optical il!usioii3. The Skrsellings also fonnii a dead man, 
and ail axe lay by him ; one of them took up the axe and 
cut wood with it ; and then one after another did the same, 
and thought it was a fine thing and cut well. After that, 
one took it and cut at a stone, so that the axe broke, and 
then they thought that it was of no use, because it would 
not cut stone, and they cast it away. 

Karlsefne and his people now thought that they saw, 
although the land had many good qualities, that they still 
would always bo exposed there to the fear of attacks from 
the original dweilere.' They decided, therefore, to go 
iiivay, and to return to their own land. I^hcy coasted 
northward along the shore,^ and found tivo SkrsoUingd elad 
in skins, sleeping near the sea. They had with them 
vessels containing animal marrow, mixed with hlood.'^ 
Karlsefne's people thought that these men had been banished 
from the land ; they killed them. After that they came 
to a JiOHS, and many wild beasts were there, and the ness 
was covered all over witli dung, from the beasts which had 
lain there during the night. Now they came back to 
Straunifiord, and there was a plenty of everything that 
they wanted to have. [It is thus that some men say, that 
Eiarne and Gudrid stayed behind, and one hundred men 
with them, and did not go farther ; but that Karlsefne and 
Snorre went southw:\i'd, and forty men with them, and 
were not longer in Hop than barely two months, and the 
same summer came back.]* Karlsefne then went with one 

'Tliorrniii'B tixptriciicc was similar to tliiit of most a\i-\y coliiniatK in 

' This, vary likdy, was a short esploratioa up Narrajransutt Imy. 

'The ancient Mexicans misod liuman, blood witli broad oifiirtid nntlio 
altar of tlitir dcitiea. 

' The lines inclosed in brackets, convey wliat the writer understood to be 
a niern rumor. TliJs report wna <>vidently nntrne, yi:t it alioWB liis lii'iiest 
intentions. 
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ebip to seek Thorhall tho Hunter, but the rest remained 
behind, and they sailed northward past Kiarlarness, and 
thence westwai'd, and the land was upon their larboard 
hand. There were wild woods over all, as fai- as they 
could SCO, and scarcely any open places. And when they 
had sailed long a river ran out of the land from east 
to west. They sailed into the mouth of the river, and lay 
by its banks.' 



It chanced one niorning that Karlsefne and his people 
saw opposite in an open place in the woods, a speck which 
glittered in their sight, and tliey called out towards it, and 
it was a Ujiiped,^ which thereupon hurried down to the 



' They nppcBr to have sailed around Cape Cod, then steered across to 
Pljmonth, coasted up tho shore towards Point Alderton, and entered 
. Sdtuato liarbor, or some other river niouth on tliat coast. 

' Miifoetingr, from mm,, one, and f^Pr, foot. Tliis term, appears to have 
been given by some old writers, to one of the African tribes, on a«Kount of a 
pecaliaiity of drese, which Worraskiold desciibes ne a triangular cloth, 
hanging down so low, both before and belund,tliat the feet were concealed. 
In an old work called SimMgla, a tribe of this class, dwoUing in Blalond, 
Ethiopia, aro thus deseribod,— Sei/misA's 2foHhmen, p 101. Wo do not 
eay how far the Saga writer employs Ids iiincy on the TJniped, yet ho is 
quite excnsable, considering the weakness of modem writers. In 1034, 
Hans Egede wrote as follows about a hideous monster: "July 6th, a 
moat liideoua sea monster was seen, which reared itself bo liigli above the 

water, that its head ovortojiped our mainstdl Instead of fins, it had 

broad. Haps like wings ; il« body seemed la he overgrown like shell work. . . . 
It was shaped like a serpent boliind, and when it dived, . . . raised its tail 
above tlio water, a whole ship's length." — Swede's 0reenland,^.S5 ; Craiiiz'a 
OreeTdand, vol. in, p. 116. Hudson even describes a mermaid. 

The licv. Dr. Cotton Mather, who has before been quoted, J^ves among 
other notable facta in his JfA^freaiJO!, thestatoment, that in Jane, 1683, Mary 
Hortado, of Salmon Falls, was going with her hnshand "overthe river in her 
canoe, when they saw tho head of a man, and aboat three foot o^ thefwii of 
a cat, Rwimmiiifr iH'fore tlie cauoo. bfit no body to join them A stono 
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bank of the river, where they lay. Thorvald Ericsou 
stood at the helm, and the TJniped shot an arrow into his 
bowels, Thorvald drew out the arrow and said : " It has 
killed me ! To a rich land we have come, hut hardly shall 
we enjoy any benefit from it," Thorvald soon after died ' 
of hia wound. Upon this the Uuiped ran away to the 
northward; Karkefne and his people went after him, and 
saw him now and then, and the last time they saw him, he 
ran out into a bay. Then they turned back, and a man 
sang these verses : 

The pcoplo chased 
A uoiped 

Down t* the beach. 
Behold he ran 
Straight over the sea — 
Hear thou, Thorfitin ! 

They drew off" to the northward, and saw the country of 
theUnipeds; they would not then expose their men any 
longer. They looked upon the mountain range that was 
at Hop, and that which they now found,'' as all one, and it 
also appeared to be of equal length from Straumfiord to 
both places. The third winter they were in Sti-aumfiovd, 
They now became much divided by party feeling, and the 
women were the cause of it, for those who were unmarried 
would injure those who were married, and hence arose 
great disturbance. There was born the firat autumn, 
Snorre, Karlsefne's son, and he was three years old when 
they went away. "When they sailed from Tinland they 



thrown by an inviaible liand after tliis, caiis'd a swelling and a 
her head ; ani sUe was Inttea on both, arms black aad blue, and lior breast 
Bccatch'd. The impresBion of the teeth, which were like a man's teeth, 
were seen by many." — Magnolia, vol. i, p, 464. 

' See p. 41. This may be a wrong veraon of the death of the son of Ei'ic. 

' The Bhu! Hills, which extend to Mount Hope. 
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liaJ a south wind, and then came to Markland, and found 
there, livo Skrfellings, and one was "bearded; two were 
females, and two boys; they took the boys, but the others 
escaped, and the SkrEelHngs sank down in the ground.^ 
These boya they took with them ; they taught them the 
language, and they were baptized. They called their 
mother Vathelldi, and their father, UvEege. They aaid 
that two kings ruled over the SkrEellinga, and that one was 
named Avalldauia, but the other Valldidia. They said 
that no houses were there ; people lay in eaves or in holes. 
They said there was a land on the other side, just opposite 
their country, where people lived who wore white clothes, 
and carried poles before them, and to these were fastened 
flags, and they shouted loud ; and the people think that 
this was White-man's land, or Great Ireland.^ 



Blame Giimolfson was driven with his ship into the 
Irish ocean, and they came into a worm sea,^ and soon 
the ship began to sink under them. They had a boat 
which was smeared with sea oil, for the worms do not 
attack that. They went into the boat, and then saw that 
it could not hold them all. Then saidBiarne: "As the 
boat will not hold more than half of our men, it is my 
counsel that lots should be drawn for those to go in the 
boat, for it shall not he according to rank." This, they 
all thought so generous an ofter, that no one would oppose 
it. They then did so that lots were drawn, and it fell to 
Biarne to go in the boat, and the half of the men with him, 

' That is, tliey fled into tJieir abodes. 

" Tlie location of tbis place will be discusevd in the Minor Narratives. 

' Tliis was tbe teredo, wliicli is often ho destmctive, and wliieb causpii 
Columbus to abandon a ship at P-uerto Belio, because be could not keep ber 
Btlciat, Sco trviuff's Gvlwiilrug, p. 387. 
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for the boat had not room for more. But when they had 
gotten into the boat, an Icelandic man that was in the 
ship, and had come with Biarne from Iceland, said: "Dost 
thou mean, Biarne, to leave me here ? " Biarne said : " So 
it seems." Then said the other; " Very diflerent was the 
promise to my father, wlien I went with thee from Iceland, 
than thus to leave me, for thou said that we should both 
share the same fate." Biarne said, " It ehall not be thus ; 
go down into the boat, and I will go up into the ship, since 
I see that thou art so anxious to live." ' Then Biarne 
went up into the ship, and this man down into the boat, and 
after that they went on their voyage, until tliey came to 
Dublin, in Ireland, aud there told these things ; but it is 
most people's belief that Biarne and his companions were 
lost in the worm sea, for nothing was heard of them after 
that time. 

THE ACCOUNT OF TIIOUFINN. 

That same winter [A.D. 1006-7.] there was much dis- 
cussion about tiie aifairs of Brattahlid; and they set np the 
game of chess, and sought amusement in the reciting of 
history,'' and in many other things, and were able to pass 
life joyfully. And Karlsefne and Snorre resolved to seek 
Vinland, but there was much discussion about it. But it 
turned out that Karlsefne and Snorre pi'epared their ships 
to seek Vinland the" following summer. [A. D. 1007.] 
And in this enterprise Biarne and Thorhall joined as com- 
mdes with their own ship and crew, who were their 
followers. There was a man named Thorvald, a relation ^ 

' This was truly in accordance with tlie noble spirit of the great Northmen, 
who liad no tear of duath, which to lioroes, is the shining gate of Val- 
lialla. 

' Tliis is ono evidence tlmt hiatory was cultivated in (il rtenlfliid. 

' Here the writer ia correct. See note 3, ]i, .11. 
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of Eric. Thorhall was called the Hunter; he long had 
hunted with Eric in summer, and had the care of many 
things. Thorhall was of great stature, large and swarthy 
face, of a hard nature, taciturn, saying little of affairs, and 
nevertheless crafty and malicious, always inclined to evil, 
and opposed in his mind to the Christian religion, from its 
first introduction into Greenland, Thorhall indulged in 
trilling, hat nevertheless Eric was used to his familiarity. 
He went in the ship with Thorvald, and was well ac- 
quainted with uninhahitabie places. He used the ship in 
which Thorbiorn came ; and Earlsefne engaged comrades 
for the expedition; and the best part of the sailore of 
Oreenland were with him. They carried in their ships, 
forty and a hundred men. Afterwards they sailed to West 
bygd and Biarney-isle. They sailed from Biarney-isle 
with a north wind, and were on the sea day and night, 
when they found land, and sending a boat to the shore, 
explored the land, where they found many flat stones of 
such great size, that they exceeded in length the size of 
two men. There were foxes there. And they gave the 
land a name, and called it Helluland, After this, they 
sailed a night and a day with a north wind. They came 
to a land in which were great woods and many animals. 
Southwest, opposite the land, lay an island. Here they 
found a bear, and called the island. Bear island. This 
land, where there were woods, they called Marldand. 
After a voyage of a day and a night, they saw land, and 
they sailed near the land and saw that it was a cape ; they 
kept close to the shore with the wind on the starboard side, 
and left the land upon the right side of the ship. There 
were places without harbors, long shores and sands. "Wlieii 
they went to the shore with a boat, they found the keel of 
a ship, and they eailed the place, Kiarlarneas ; ' and they 
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gave the shore a name, and called it Wonder-straiitl, 
because they were so long going by. Then another bay 
extended into the land, and they steered into the hay.^ 
When Leif was with King Olaf Tryggvesson, he sent him 
to establish the Christian religion in Greenland ; then the 
king gave him two Scots-folk, a man named Hake, and a 
woman named Hekia. The king told Leif to take them 
with his men, if he would have Ms commands done quickly, 
as they were swifter than beasts. These folk, Leif and 
Eric gave to Karlsefne, as followers. When they were 
oome opposite Wonder-strand, they put the Scots on the 
shore, and told them to run southward and explore the 
country, and return beibre the end of three days. They 
were thus clothed, having a garment called a Eiafal ; ^ it 
was made so that a hat was on top, open at the sides, 
without arms, buttoned between the legs, and fastened 
with a button and strap ; and the rest was bare. 

They eaaie to anchor and lay by, until the three days 
passed, when they returned, one having in his hand a vine, 
and the other, self-sown wheat. Karlsefne said that they 
had found a fruitful land. Afterwards they were received 
into the ship, and they went on their way until a bay 
intei'seeted the land. They steei'ed the ship into the bay. 
On the outside was an island, and there was a great tide 
around the island. This they called, Straumey,^ There 
was a great number of birds, and it was scarcely pos- 
sible to find a place for their feet among the eggs. Then 



'The Biimc bay refvcrodtuin tlitiirovioaB account, and wliicli lay botwoi-u 
Point Qilbert and Isle Nauset. Arclier, in liisflccount of Uostiold'H voyogii, 
says, tliBt wlien tlicy rounded Point Care, the ostromlty of lale Naaaet, 
" Wo bore up agwn witli tlio land, and in the uight, came with it anelior- 
ing in eiglit latlioms, tlie ground good." Here it will be aeun tliat the 
Nortlinien lay safely for three days. 

''In the first account it is called a Kiafal. 

'Tlio ftjfreement with the first account is substantial. 
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they steered into a long bay which they called Straum- 
fiord, where they landed from their ships and began to 
prepare habitations. They brought with them all kinds 
of cattle, and they foand sufficient pasturage. There were 
mountains, and the prospect was pleasant. But they 
cared for nothing, except to explore the land ; there was 
a great abundance of grass. Here they wintered, and the 
winter was severe, and they did not have stores laid up, 
they began to be in want of food, and failed to catch fish. 
So they sailed over to the island,^ hoping that they might 
find means of subsistence, either on what they could catch, 
or what was cast ashore. But they found but little better 
fare, though the cattle were better ofi: [A. D. 1008.] 
Afterwards they prayed to God, to send them food ; which 
prayer was not answered as soon as desired. Then Thor- 
hall disappeared, and a search was made, which lasted 
three days. On the morning of the fourth day, Karlsefne 
and Biarne found him lying on the top of a rock; there he 
lay stretched out, with open eyes, blowing through his 
mouth, and muttering to himself. They asked him why 
he had gone there. He replied that it did not concern 
them and not to wonder, as he was old enough to take care 
of himself, without their troubling themselves with his 
affairs. They asked him to go home with them ; this he 
did. After that a whale was east up, and they ran down 
to cut it up; nevertheless they did not know what kind it 
was. Neither did Karlsefne, though acquainted with 
whales, know this one. Then the cooks dressed the 
whale, and they all ate of it, and it made them all siek. 
Then Thorhall said, " It is clear now that the Red-beard 
is more prompt to give aid than your Christ. This food 
is a reward for a hymn which I made to my god Thor, 
who has seldom deserted me." When they heard this, 
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none would eat any more, and threw what was left from 
the rock, committing themselves to God. After this the 
opportunity was given of going after fish, and there was 
no lack of food. They sailed into Straumfiord, and had 
abundance of food and hunting on the mainland, with 
many eggs, and fish from the sea. 

And now they began to consider where they should 
settle next. Thorhall the Hunter wished to go northward 
around Wonder-strand and Kiarlarness to explore Vin- 
land, but Karlsefne wished to go southwest, thinking 
likely that there would be larger tracts of eoim^ry the 
further they went south. Thorhall made ready at the 
island, and only nine men went with him, all the rest of 
the ship- folk wont with Karlsefne, One day Thorhall was 
carrying water to his ship; he drank it and sang this verse : 

'■ People promised me when hither I 
Came, then the beat drink 
T should have; but the country 
I must denounce to all; 
Here you are forced hy hand 
To bear the pail to the water, 
I must bead me down to the spring; 
Wine did not come to my lips." 

Afterwards they left the land, and Karlsefne went with 
them to the island. Before they hoisted sail, Thorhall 

sang these verses : 

" Let us return 
Home to our counfrymou, 
Let the vessel try 
The broad path of the sea; 
While the persevering 
Men, who praise the land 
Are building, and boil the whales 
Here on Wonder-strand." 
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Thereupon they sailed northward around Wonder-strand 
and Kialarneas. But when they wished to cruise west- 
ward, a storm came against them, and drove them to 
Ireland, where they were beaten and made slaves. There 
Thorhall passed his life.' 

Karlsefiie, with Snorre and Biarne and the rest of his 
comrades, sailed south. They sailed long until they came 
to a river, which flowed from the land through a lake, and 
passed into the sea. Before the mouth of the river were 
great islands, and they were not able to enter the river 
except at the highest tide.^ Karlscfnc sailed into the mouth 
of the river, and called the land Hop. There they found 
fields, where the land was low, with wild com, and where 
the land was high, were vines. And every river was full 
offish. They made pits in the sand, where the tide rose 
highest, and at low tide, sacred fish were found in these 
pits, and in the woods was a great number of all kinds of 
beasts. Here they stayed half a month, enjoying them- 
selves, but observing nothing new. Early one morning, 
on looking around, they saw nine skin boats, in which 
were poles that, vibrating towards the sun, gave out a 
sound like reeds shaken by the wind. Then Karlsefne 
said : " What, think you, does this mean ? " Snorre said : 
" It is possible that it is a sign of peace ; let us raise up 
a white shield and hold it towards them : " this they did. 
Then they rowed towards them, wondering at them, and 
came to land. These men were small of stature and fierce, 
having a bushy head of hair, and very great eyes and wide 
cheeks. They remained some time wondering at tliera, 
and afterwards rowed southward around the cape. They 



'The first narrative says BaljBtantiaUy tlie same tliiag, tliat Tliurliall 
died in Ireland. 

' The first narrative speaks of the shoals. The idanda and slioals both 
doubtless existed then. Since that time great chajiges have taken place 
in the physical aspects of tliat region. 
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built dwelliug^ beyond the lake, others made houses near 
the mainland, and others near the lake. Here they spent 
the winter. Ko snow fell,' and all their cattle fed under 
the open sky. They decided to explore all tlie mountains^ 
that were in IIop; which done, they [A. D. 1009,] went and 
passed the third winter in Straum bay. At this time they 
had much contention among themselves, and the unmarried 
women vexed the married. The first autumn, Suorre, 
Karlsefue's son, was born, and he [was three years old] 
when tbey went away. They had-a south wind, and came 
to Markland, and found five SkrEellings, of whom one 
was a man, and two women, and two were boys. Karl- 
sefiio took the boys, and the others escaped and sank down 
into the earth. They carried the boys away with them, 
and taught them the language, and they were baptized. 
And the name of their mother was Vatheldi, and their 
father, Uvffige. They said that two kings ruled over the 
Skriellinger's land, one was named Avalldania, and the 
other, Valldidia; that they had no houses, but lived in 
dens and caves. In another part of the country, there was 
a region where the people wore white clothes, and shouted 
loud, and carried poles with flags. This they thought to 
be White-man's laud. After this they came into Green- 
land, and passed the winter with Leif, sort of Eric Red. 
Eiarne Grimolfsonwaa cari-ied out into the Greenland ^ sea, 
and came into a worm sea, which they did not observe, 
until their ship was full of wonn holes. They considered 
what should be done. They had a stern boat, smeai-ed 
with oil ; they say that wood covered with oil, the worms 
will not bore. The result of the council was, that as many 
should go into the boat as it would hold. It then appeared 



'This iiiiglit liavo been the cafiB on some remarkable si 
'Thia range extends to the Blae Hills of Iv. 
conBiderable activity in exploration. 

' Alsi) called tlio Irish sea, and th.^ w:a hefoi 
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that the boat would not hold more than one-half of the 
men. Then Blarne ordered that the men should go in 
the boat by lot, and not according to rank. And as 
it would not hold ail, they accepted the proposition, and 
when the lots were drawn, the men went out of the ship 
into the boat. And the lot was that Biarne should go 
down from the ship to the boat with one-half of the men. 
Then those to whom the lot fell, went down from the 
ship to the boat. And when they had come into the boat, 
a young Icelander, who was the companion of Biarne, 
said: "Now thus do you intend to leave me, Biarne?" 
Biarne replied, "That now seems necessary," He replied 
with those words: "Thou art not true to the promise 
made when I left my father's house in Iceland." Biarne 
replied : " In this thing I do not see any other way ; " con- 
tinuing, "What course can you suggest?" He said, "I 
see this, that we change places and thou come up here 
and I go there." Biarne replied : "Let it be so, since I 
see that you are so anxious to live, and are frightened by 
the prospect of death." Then they changed places, and 
he descended into the boat with the men, and Biarne went 
up into the ship. And it is related that Biarne, and the 
sailors with him in the ship, perished in the worm sea. 
Those who went in the boat, went on their course until 
they came to land, where they told ail these things. 

Atter the next summer, Karlsefne went to Iceland with 
his sou Suorre, and he went to his own home at Reikia- 
nesfi. The daughter of Snorre, son of Karisefne, was 
Hallfrida, mother to Bishop Thorlak Eunolfsou, They 
had a son named Thorhiorn, whose daughter was named 
Thoruna, mother of Bishop Biarne, Thorgeir was the 
name of the other son of Snorre Karlsefne's son, father to 
Ingveld, and mother of the first bishop of Brand. And 
this is the end of the history. 
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THIRD NAKRATIVE. 
That same summer came a ship from l^orway to Green- 
land. The man was called Thorfinn Karlsefne, who steered 
the ship. He was a son of Thord Ilesthofde, a son of 
Snorre Thordarson, from Hofda. Thorfinn Karlsefne was 
a man of great wealth, and was in Brattahlid with Leif 
EricBSOD. Soon he fell in love with Gudrid, and courted 
her, and she referred to Leif to answer for her. Afterwards 
she was betrothed to him, and their wedding was held 
the same winter. At this time, as before, much was spoken 
itbout a Vinland voyage ; and both Gudrid and others 
perauaded Karlsefne much to that expedition. Now this 
expedition was resolved upon, and they got ready a crew 
of sixty men, and five women;* and then they made the 
agreement, Karlsefne and his people, that each of them 
should have equal share in what they made of gain, Tiiey 
had with them all kinds of cattle,^ having the intention 
to settle in the land, if they could. Karlsefne aalted Leif 
for his houses in Vinland, but he said he would lend them, 
but not give them. Then they put to sea with the ship, 
and came to Leif '8 houses* safe, and carried up their goods. 
They soon had in hand a great and good prize, for a 

'There were three sliips in the expedilJon, ancl tliis waa doubtlese tlio 
company that went in one of them. 

' These could be easily carried, especially as their cattle were small. All 
the early PortngneBe expeditions carried tlieir live stock with them. See 
Priiwe Henry the Namgator. 

' The different events are here stated with some rapidity, and we seem to 
reach Leif s booths or huts sooner than necessary. According to the two 
previous aecounts, they did not reach the locality of Leif 's bootlis until the 
summer afti'i they found the whale. These hooths were at Mt. Hopu Bay. 
This is either the result of confuMon in the mind of the writer, or else it is 
founded on the fact that Leif erected habitations at hath places. In the 
two first accounts of Thorfinn Karlse&e's expedition, thoy are not aJluded 
to. Thrn; niciy Ix! no reitl con trail icti On after all. 
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whale had been driven on shore, both large and excellent,' 
They went to it and cut it up, and ha.d no want of food. 
Their cattle went up into the land ; but soon they were 
unruly, and gave trouble to them. They had one bull 
with them. Karlaefne let wood be felled and hewed for 
shipping it, and had it laid on a rock to dry. They had 
all the good of the products of the land, which were these: 
both gi'apes and wood, and other products. After that 
first winter, and when summer came, [A. D. 1008,] they 
were aware of SkrEellings being there ; and a great troop of 
men came outof the woods. The cattle werenearto them, 
and the bull began to bellow and roar very loud, and with 
that the Skrjellings were frightened, and made off with 
their bundles — and these were of furs and eables and all 
sorts of skins ; and they turned and wanted to go into the 
houses, but Karlsefne defended the doors. Neither party 
understood the language of the other. Then the SkrEellings 
took their bundles and opened them, and wanted to have 
weapons in exchange for them, but Karlsefne forbade his 
men to sell weapons. Then he adopted this plan with them, 
that he told the women to bear out milk and dairy products 
to them; and when they saw these things, they would buy 
them and nothing else. And now the trade for the 



' The other accounts say that the whale made them sick ; bot that was 
not beonise the flesh of the wliale was spoiled. Beamish, in his translation 
of the song ofThorliall, indeed makes that disagrooablo pa^jantell liistom- 
rodoB, that, ifibuy wish, they 



Far from Fatberland ;" 

l)ut there ia nothing in the text to tlirow aiispiciiin upon the whalo. The 
tronble was, that a sudden overfee<ling caused nausea, and the whale was 
thrown away afterwards in religious disgust. Yet the event is out of its 
chronological order, and properly belongs in the account of the next year. 
10 
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Skr£el!ing3 was such, that they caiTied away their winnings 
in their stomachs ; and Karlsefne and his comrades got 
both their bags and akin goods, and so they went away. 
And now it is to be told, that Kai-lsefne let a good strong 
fence be made around the habitation, and strengthened it 
for defense. At this time, Gndrid,' Karlsefne's wife, lay 
in of a male child, and the child was called Snorre. In 
the beginning of the next winter, came the Skrfellings 
again to them, and in much greater numbers than before, 
and with the same kind of wares. Then said Karisefne to 
the women, " Now ye shall carry out the same kind of food 
as was best liked the last time, and nothing else. And 
when they saw that they threw their bundles in over the fence: 
and Guddd sat in the door within, by the cradle of Snorre, 
her son. Then came a shadow to the door, and a woman 
went in with a black kirtle on, rather short, with a snood 
around her head; clear, yellow hair; pale; with large 
eyes, so large that none ever saw such eyes in a human 
head. She went to where Gudrid was sitting, and said : 
" "What art thou called ? " "I am called Gudrid ; and 
what art thou called?" "I am called Gudrid, said she." 
Then the goodwife, Gudrid, put out her hand to her, that 
she might sit down beside her. And at the same time 
Gudrid heard a great noise, and the woman had vanished ; ^ 
and at the same time one of the Skrseilings was killed 
by one of Karlsefne's house men, because he was about to 
take one of their weapons ; and they made off as soon as 
possible, leaving behind them goods and clothes, No one 
had seen this woman but Gudrid. " Now," says Karlsefne, 
" we must be cautious, and take counsel ; for I think they 

'This event belongs to the previous year. These facts are not given 
in the other accounts, the writer appearing to liave different information. 

' Tliia is another somewhat marvelous occurrence, amilar to those with 
which Cotton Mather and others were accustomed to embellisli New Eng- 
land history. 
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will come the third time with hostility and many people. 
We shall now take the plan, that ten men go out to the 
ness and show themselves there, and the rest of our men 
shall go into the woods and make a clearance for our 
cattle against the time the enemy comes out of the forest ; 
and we shall take the bull before ns, and let him go in 
front." And it happened so that at the place where they 
were to meet, there was a lake on the one side, and the forest 
on the other. The plan which Karlsefne had laid down, 
was adopted. The SkrEsllings came to the place where 
Karlsefne proposed to fight; and there was a battle there, 
and many of the SkrEellings fell. There was one stout, 
handsome man among the Skrtellings people, and Earisefne 
thought that he must be their chief. One of the Skrtel- 
lings had taken up an axe and looked at it awhile, and 
wielded it against one of his comi-ades and cut him down, 
so that he fell dead instantly. Then the stout man took 
the axe,' looked at it awhile, and threw it into the sea as 
far as he could. They then tied to the woods as fast as 
they could, and so ended the fight, Karlsefne stayed there 
with his men the whole winter; but towards spring he 
made known that he would not stay there any longer, 
and would return to Greenland.* iJ"ow they prepared for 
their voyage and took much goods from thence — vines, 
grapes and skin wares. They put to sea, and their ship 
came to Ericsfiord, and they there passed the winter. 



'For the previous vOTBions of this affair of the axe, see pp. 60. Tliis 
last account appears a little plainer. 

' It is true that be decided to leave the country, but lie did not carry out 
liis intention until tlie following year, 1010. Tlila narrative skips over all 
tlie events of the third year. It is nevertheless given, in order that the 
reader may have the fullest possible knowledge of any shortcomings that 
may exist in the mannscripts. This is done with the more confidence, for 
the reason that there is no doulit but that all the narratives contain a broad 
Bubatratiim of solid truth. 
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The following summer,' [A. D. 1011.] Karisefne went 
to Iceland and Gudrid with him, and he went home to 
Heikianess. His mother felt that he had made a poor 
match, and for this reason Gndrid was not at home the 
first winter. But when she saw that Gudrid was a nohie 
woman, she went home, and they got on well together. 
Halfrid was the daughter of Snorre Karlsefnesson, mother 
to Bishop Thorlak Runolfson. Their son was named 
Thorbiom, and his daughter, Thoruna, mother to Bishop 
Biorne. Thorgeir was the son of Snorre Karlaeftieeson, 
father to Ingveld, mother of the first Bishop Brand. 
Snorre Eiirleefiiesson had a daughter, Steiimn, who married 
Einar, eon of Grundarketil, son of Thorvald Krok, the sou 
of Thorer, of Espihol ; their son was Thorstoin Rauglatr. 
He was father to Gudrun,who married Jorundof KeJdum. 
Halla was their daughter, and she was mother to Flose, 
lather of Valgerda, who was mother of Herr Erland 
Sterka, fiither of Herr Hank, the Lagman.^ Another 
daughter of Flose was Thordis, mother of Fru In^gerd 
the Rich ; her daughter was Fru Hallbera, Abbess of Stad, 
in Reikianess. Many other distinguished men in Iceland 
are the descendants of Karisefne and Thurid, who are nut 
here mentioned. God be with us. Amen. 



'From the statement at tlie end of the Toyage of FrejcliB (see p. 80), we 
learn that the summer hi wLicli he returned from Icelitiid, Karlsiifiie went 
to Korway, and from tlieuce tlie following spring, to Iceland. Tliis does not 
conflict with the statement in tlie above narrative, though at first it may 
appear to. It does not Bay that lie went the following summer from Oreea- 
lanA to Iceland, but that on that summer, he loent to Iceland, which is 
perfectly trne, though jioorly statid, and his prcvidiia voyag!; to Norway 
being ignored. 

' See p. 48. 
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Vin. THE VOYAGE OF FEEYDIS, HELGE AKD 
FINBOGE. 

This narrative is found in Aniiquifates Americame, p. 05. 
It shows that hietoiy, among the Icelanders, was not 
made subservient to family interests. At the conclusion 
we have a (supplementary) notice of Thorfinn and Gudrid, 
after their return to Iceland. 



Now the conversation began again to turn upon a Vin- 
land voyage, as the expedition was both gainful and 
honorable. The same summer [A, D. 1010.] that Karlsofno 
returned from Vinland, a ship arrived in Greenland from 
Noi-way. Two brothers commanded the ship, Helge and 
Einboge; and they remained that winter in Greenland. 
The hrothere were of Icelandic descent from Earliiord, It 
is now to be told, that Freydis, Eric's daughter, came homo 
from Garda,' and went to the abode of Pinbogo and 
Helge, and proposed to them that they should go to Vin- 
land with their vessel, and have half with her of all the 
goods they could get there. They agreed to this. Then 
she went to the abode of her brother Leif, and asked him 
to give her the houses he had built in Vinland; and he 
answered as before, that he would lend, but not give the 
houses. It was agreed upon between the brothers and 
Freydis, that each should have thirty fighting men, besides 
women. But Freydis broke this, and had five men more, 
and concealed them ; and the brothera knew nothing of it 
until they arrived in Vinland.^ They went to sea, and liad 

'Gardft was the Episcopal seat of Greenland. Freydis and her husband 
went to Vinland with KarlHefiie. It wassliewho fWghfened tlio SknellingB. 

' It apiJoars that tlie route to Vinland had heeome so well known, that 
tho Saga writers no longer thought it necessary to deacrihe; it. 
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i beforehand to sail in company, if they could do so : 
and the difference was Httle, although the brothers came 
a little earlier, and had carried up their baggage to Leif 's 
houses. And when Freydis came to the land, her people 
cleared the ship, and carried her baggage also up to the 
house. Then said iFreydis : " Why are you carrying your 
things in here?" "Because we thought," said they, 
" that the whole of the agreement with us should be held." 
She said, " Leif lent the houses to me, not to. you," Then 
said Helge, "In evil, we brothera cannot strive with thee: " 
and bore out their luggage and made a shed, and built it 
farther from the sea, on the borders of a lake,^ and set all 
about it in order. Freydis let ti-ees be cut down for her 
ship's cargo. Now winter set in, and the brothers proposed 
to have some games for amusement to pass the time. 
So it was done for a time, till discord came among them, 
and the games were given up, and none went from one 
house to the other; and things went on so during a gi-eat 
part of the winter. It happened one morning that Freydis 
got out of her berth, and put on her clothes, but not her 
shoes ; and the weather was such that much dew had fallen. 
She took the cloak of her husband over her, and went out, 
and went to the house of the brothers, and to the door. A 
man had gone out a little before and left the door behind 
him, half shut. She opened the door, and stood in the 
doorway a little, and was silent. Finboge lay the farthest 
inside tlie hut, and was awake. He said : " What wilt 
thou have here, Freydis ? " She said, "I want thee to get 
up and go out with me, for I would speak with thee." 



'Mount Hope baj- is still often called a lake. Tlieai; waters always a|i]ieBr 
like lakes. Brereton, in Ms account of Qosnold's voyage, calls these same 
Ijays, lakes. He writes ; " From this [EUzabath] islajid, we went right over 
ti) tlui luayne, where we stood ftwliile as ravished at the beautie and diticacy 
of the Bwoutncissd, besides divers cleare lakes, whereof we saw no end." 
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He did 80 : they went to a tree that was lying under the 
eaves of the hut, and sat down, "How dost thou like 
this place ? " said she. He said, " The country, methinks, 
is good; but I do not like this quarrel that has arisen 
among us, for I think there in no cause for it." " Thou 
art right," saya she, " and I think so too; and it is my 
errand to thy dwelling, that I want to buy the ship of 
your brothers, as your ship is larger than mine, and I 
would break up from hence." "I will let it beao," said he, 
"if that will please thee," INow they pai-ted so, and she 
went home, and Finboge to his bed. She went up into 
her berth, and with her cold feet awakened Thorvard, who 
asked why she was so cold and wet. She answered with 
great warmth, " I went to these brothers," said she, " to 
treat about their ship, for I want a larger ship ; ^ and they 
took it so ill, that they struck and abused me. And, thou, 
useless man! wilt neither avenge my affront, nor thy own ; 
and now must I feel that 1 am away from Greenland, but 
I will separate^ from thee if thou dost not avenge this." 
And now he could not bear her reproaches, and told his 
men to rise as fiist as possible, and take their weapons. 
They did eo, and went to the tents of the brothers, and 
went in as they lay asleep, and seized them all, bound them, 
and led them out bound, one after the other, and Freydia 
had each of them put to death, as he came out. N'ow all 
the men were killed ; but the women were left, and nobody 
would kill them. Then said Freydis, " Give me an axe in 
my hand." This waa done, and she turned on those five 
women, and did not give over until they were all dead. 
Kow they returned to their own hut after this evil deed ; 
and the people could only observe that Freydis thought 



' Froydis was evidently the principal in all things, 
'By the Icelandic law, a woman could separate Iroi 
Hliglit causL'. 
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she had done exceedingly well ; and she said to her com- 
rades, " If it be our lot to return to Greenland, I shall take 
the life of the man who speaks of this affair ; and we shall 
say that we left them here when we wont away." E"ow 
they got ready the ship early in spring [A. D. 1011.] which 
had belonged to the brothers, with all the goods they could 
get on, that the ship would carry, sailed out to sea, and 
had a good voyage ; and the ship came early in the summer 
to Eiicsfioi-d. Karlsefne was there still,' and had his ship 
ready for sea, hut waited a wind; and it was a common 
saying that never a richer ship sailed from Greenland than 
that which he steered. 

Preydia went home now to her house, which had stood 
without damage in the meanwhile. She bestowed many 
gifts on her followers, that they might conceal her wieted- 
ness ; and she remained now on her farm. All were not 
80 silent about their misdeeds and wickedness, that some- 
thing did not come up about it. This came at last to the 
ears of Leif, her brother, and he thought this report was 
very bad. Leif took three men of Freydis's followers, and 
tortured them to speak, and they acknowledged the whole 
affair, and their tales agreed together. "I do not care," 
says Leif, " to treat my sister as she deserves ; but this I 
will foretell them, that their posterity will never thrive." 
And it went so that nobody thought anything of them but 
evil, from that time.^ Now we have to say that Karlsefne 
got ready his ship, and sailed out to sea.^ lie came on well, 
and reached Norway safely, and remained there all winter 



'According to this statement, the expedition returned very early, as 
Karlsotiie went to Norway the same Beaaon,as previously told, 

"If this transaction had occurred during the previous century, when 
paganism universally prevailed, tliis atrocious act of the cold-blooded Frey- 
dis, would have been the preltide to almost endless strife. 

" This account is supplementary to the foregoing, and is taken ftom the 
same work. Karleefite, of course, sailed from Oroeitland. 
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and sold his wares; and he, and his wife, were held in 
eateem by the best people in Korwaj. Now in the follow- 
ing spring, he fitted out his ship for Iceland, and when he 
was quite ready, and his ship lay outside the pier waiting 
a wind, there came to him a south-country man, from 
Bremen, in Sason land, who would deal with him for his 
house-bar.' " I will not sell it," said he. " I will give 
thee half a mark of gold for it," said the south-countiy 
man. Karlsefiie thought it was a good offer, and sold it 
accordingly. The south-country man went away with his 
house-bar, and Karlsefne did not know what wood it was. 
It was massur-wood ^ from Vinland. N'ow Karlsefhe put 
to sea, [A. D. 1012.] and his ship came to land north at 
Skagafiord,^ and there he put up his vessel for winter. In 
spring he purchased Glamhseirland,* where he took up his 
abode, and dwelt there as long as he lived, and was a man 
of great consideration ; and many men are descended from 
him and his wife Gudrid, and it was a good family. 
"When Karlsefne died, Gudrid took the management of his 
estates, and of Snorre her son, who was born in Vinland. 
And when Snorre was married, Gudrid went out of the 
country, and went to the south,'' and came back again to 



' Hikamotru has been translated " honae-bcsom." The exact meaning is 
not known. A beaom-sluift would be too small, Lowever rare the wood, to 
■|>e made into anything of value. Tlio bar for securing the licraeo door -vfaa 
as common as necessary in every honae, and tliis, perliaps, ia what is referred 

"Sc*nt.tBl,p-36. 

' In the north of leoland. 

' Not far from Skagaflord. 

'It is anderstood tliat she went to Rome. It may l>o aeked why she 
did not spread the news of her son's voyage in those parts of Europe 
whither she went, and make known the discovery of the New World. To 
this it may be replied, that the Icelanders had no idea that they had found 
a. New World, and did not appreciate the value of their geograpliical know- 
ledgi\ Besides, there is notliing to prove that fludrid, and others who 
11 
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Snorre's estate, and he had built a church at Glambae. 
Afterwards Gudrid became a nun, and Hved a hermit's 
life, and did ao aa long aa ahe lived.' Snorre had a eon 
called Thorgeir, who was father to Bishop Brand's mother, 
Ingvcld. The daughter of Snorro Karlsefnesson was 
called Halfi'id. She was mother of Runolf, the father of 
Bishop ThorJak. Karlsefne and Gudrid also had a eon 
called Biorii. He was father of Thoruna, the mother of 
Bishop Biorn. Many people are descended from Karl- 
sefne, and hia kin have been lucky ; and Karlsefne has 
given the most particular accounts of all these travels, of 
which something ia here related. 

went to Europe at tliia period, did not make known tlie Icelandic disco- 
verieB. At tliat time no interest was tnken in Bucli subjects, and therefore 
we have no right to expect to find traces of discusKon in relation to wliat, 
among a Tcry small dass, would be regarded, at the host, as a curious sfJDry. 
See note on Adam of Bremen in the General Introduction. 

' It will he remembered that all this was foretold hj her former husband, 
Thorstein Eiicson, when he returned to life in the house of Thorstein 
Black, in Greenland ; from which we must infer tliat the voyage of Thor- 
stein Ericson was composed after, or during, the second widowhood of 
Gudrid, and that the circumstance of Thorstein's pvopht^cy, was, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age, imagined in order to meet the circum- 
stances of the case. See p. 46. 
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MINOR NARRATIVES. 



I. AKE MARSON IN HVITRAMANNA-LANl). 

This narrative ia from the Landnama-hok, No. 107. 
Folio ; collated with Haukebok, Melabok and othei' manu- 
scripts, in the ArruB-Ma^nman Collection. 

It has fi-eqaently been observed that the Landnanui-bok 
ia of the highest authority; yet we must remember that it 
only proves the fact, that Rafn, the Limerick merchant, 
conveyed the narrative to Iceland fi'om Ireland, where the 
circumstances were well known. The Landnama-bok, while 
it givea a tacit approval of the statements of the narrative, 
does not enter upon the question of the locality of the 
pla«e to which Are Maraon went. Therefore while we 
accept the narrative as genuine history, we should exer- 
cise due caution in determining the locality of Hvitra- 
manna-land. Nothing is to be gained by making any 
forced deductions from the narrative ; especially as the 
pre-Columbian discovery of America is abundantly proved, 
without the aid of this, or any other of the Minor Narra- 
tives. 



TJlf the Squintcr, son of Hogni the White, took the 
whole of Eeikian ess between Thorkafiord and Ilafrafell; 
he married Biorg, daughter of Eyvind the Eastman,' sister 
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to Helge the Leiui. They had a son named Atli the Eed, 
who married Thorbiorg, sister of Steinolf the Humble. 
Their son was named Mar of Hoiuni, who married Thor- 
katla, danghter of Hergil Neprass. She had a son named 
Ai'e, who [A. D. 928.] was driven by a storm to White- 
man's bind,' whleh some eall Ireland the Great, which lies 



^ Ilntnimaaiui /aiul. It hiU bf roiiifinborr-d tliat in the SM,ga of Tlior- 
liira Karlsefiie (p. 63), this land wan rof«rrPd to by the nativiiS wliom ho 
toot prisoners. Thej descnb«d it as a laud inhnhited by a people who 
woro white clothns, carried poles before them, and shouted. Yet tlie Saga 
mnter there says no more than that the people (/iinjt that tliis was the 
place known an Ireland the Great. What the Skfiellings say does not 
identiiy it with the land of Are Maraon Yet, in order to allow Professor 
Bniii, who held tliat this country was America, the full benefit of liis 
theory, we give the following extract from Wafer's Voytige, which shows 
tliat in the year 1681, when he visited the Isthmus of Dnjien, there were 
people among the natives who answered tolerably well to the description 
given in Karisefne's narrative. Wafer eaya : " They are white, and there 
are them of both aeses ; yet there were few of them hi comparlsim of the 
co^iper colored, possibly but one, to two or three hundred. Tliey differ 
from the irther Indiana, chiefly in respect of color, though not in tliat only, 
Tiieir BkJuM arc not of such a wliite, as those of linr people among Euro- 
l)caiiM, with some tincture of a blusli or sanguuio comjilexion ; neither is 
their complexion like that of our paler people, but 'tis rather a Milk- 
wMt<',, lighter than the color of any Europeans, and mncli like tliat of a 
white horae. .... Their bodies are beset all over, more or less, with a fine, 

sluirt, milk-white down The men would probably have white bristles 

for beards, did they not prevent them by their custom of plucking the 
young beard np by the roots. .... Their eyebrows are milk-white also, and 
80 is the hair of their heads." p. 107. 

He also adds, that The men have a value for Cloaths, and if any of 
tliem had an old shirt gn en him by any of ua, he would be sure to wear 
it, and strut about at no ordinary rate. Besides this, they have a sort of 
long cotton garments of their onn, some white, and others of a rusty 
black, shaped hke our carter's frocks, hanging down to their heels, with a 
fringe of the same of cotton, about a span long, and short, wide, open 
sleeves, reaching but fo the middle of their arms. . . . They are worn on 
some great occaaons. , . . When they are assembled, they will sometimes 
walk about the; jilace or iilantntion where they are, with tliuati, their rebcs 
.)n. Anil oncf I siiw 'i'acenta thus walkiiiff with two or tliifc liuiulifd of 
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in the Western ocean opposite Vinland, eix^ days sail weat 
of Ireland. Are was not allowed to go away, and was 
baptized* there. This wa6 iirst told by Rath, the Lime- 



these attending him, ns if lio was iniiBteriii}; them. And I took nnticK^ that 
thoae in the black gowns walked before him, and tlic white after liini, 
each having their lances of the same color with their robos." But not- 
witliBtanding these resemblances, historians will ask for more solid proof of 
the identity of the two people. 

' Professor Ratli in, what seems to the author, hia needless anxiety to 
fis the locality of the White-man's land in America, says that, aa this part 
of the manuscript is difHcult to dedpher, the original letters may have got 
changed, and vi insertud instead of xx, or xi, which numerals would affi>rd 
time for the voyager to reach the coast of America, in the vidnity of 
Florida. Smith in his Diologuen, has even gone so far as to suppress the 
term &i3i altogether, and substitutes, " by a number of days sail unknown." 
This is simply trifling with the sulgect. In QrOrUaiiffg Sistoriske Mindes- 
miBrker, cliiefly the work of Finn Magnussen, no question is raJsod on this 
point. The various ver^oas all give the number sis, whidi limits the 
voyage to the vicinity of the Azores. SchOmng, to whom we are so largely 
indebted for the best edition of Heimakringia, lays the scene of Marson's 
adventure at those islands, and suggests that they may at tlmt time have 
covered a larger extent of territory tlian the present, and that they may have 
suffered from earthq^nakea and floods, adding, " It is likely, and all circum- 
stances show, that the said land hasbeen a piece of North America." This is a 
bold, though not very unreasonable hypothesis, especially as the volcanic cha- 
racter of the islands is well known. In 1808, a volcano rose to the height of 
3,500 feet. Tet Schfining's suggestion is not needed. The fiict that the 
islands were not inhabited when discovered by the Portuguese does not, 
however, settle anything against SchOning, because in the course of five 
hundred years, tlie people might either have migrated, or been swept away 
by pestilence, ffronland's Mstorislce MindesmiBrker, (vol. i, p. 150), says 
lidTOply, tluit " It is Ihttught tliat he (Are Marson) ended his days in America, 
or at all events in one i)f tlie larger islands of the west. Some tliink that it 
was one of the Azore islands." 

' The fact that Are Maraon is eiiidto have been baptized in Ireland the 
Great, does not prove tlint the place, wherever located, was inliahited hy 
a colony of Irish (liristians. Tet this view was urged hy Professor Bafti 
and others, who held that Great Ireland was situated in Florida. A 
Sluiwancso tradUioii is given to prove tlint Florida was early settled hy 
white roan from over the aoa. We read that in 1818, " the Sliawancse were 
established in Ohio, wJiitliur they camo from Florida, Black Hoof, then 
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rick trader, who lived for a long time in Ireland. So also 
Thorkel, son of Geller, tells that certain leolanders said, 
who heard Thorfinn, Earl of the Orkneys, say, that Are 
had been seen and known in White-man's land, and that, 
though not allowed to leave, he was held in much honor. 
Are had a wife named Thorgeir, daughter of Alf of Dolum. 
Their sons were Thorgils, Gudleif and Illuge, which is 
the family of Rcikianess. Jorund was the son of Ulf the 
Squinter. He married Thorbiorg Knarrabringa. They 
had a daughter, Thorhild, whom Erie the Red married. 
They had a son,Leif the Fortunate of Greenland. Joruud 
was the name of the son of Atli the Eed; he married 
Thordis, daughter of Thorgeir Suda ; their daughter was 
Thorkatla, who married Tliorgila Kollson. Jorund was also 
the father of Snorre,' 



eighty-five years old, was born there, and remembered bathing in the eea. 
He told the Indian Agent, tliat the people of his tribe had a tradition, that 
their ancestorB came over the sea, and that for a long time they kept a 
yearly Hacrifice for their safe arrival." — Archxologia Atmrieantt, vol, i, p. 
273. Tet these Indians, the supposed descendants of emmently pions 
Christians from Ireland, were bitterly opposed to dmetianity, and hsd no 
Christian traditions. This view reqnires altogether too much credulity. Is 
it not more reasonable, especially in view of the fact tliat this narrative is 
not needed in demonstrating the pre-Columbian discovery of America — to 
seek for the White-man's land in some island of the Atlantic ; for If we 
were to allow that rix, sliould mean eleven or twenty days sail, we should 
not be much bettor off, since there is so much difficulty in finding the white 
men for the land in question. 

' It will appear from this genealogical account, that Are Marson was no 
obscure or mythological character. In 981 he was one of the principal 
men of Iceland, and is highly spoken of. Yet his connection with Ireland 
tlie Great, though undoubtedly real, haidly proves, what may nevertheless 
be true — a pre-Scandinavian discovery of America by the Irish. Tins, not 
improbable view, demands clearer proof, and will repay investigation. 
The otlier cliaractere mentioned are equally well known. See Antigui- 
tiites Americana, pp. 311-13. 
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II. BIOEN ASBRANDSON. 

This narrative is taken from Eyrbyggia Saga, which 
contains the early history of that part of Iceland lying 
around Snaefells, on the west coast. The Saga is not of a 
later date than the thirteenth century. It is given here, not 
hecause it applies largely to the question under considera- 
tion, the pre-Columbian discovery of America, but rather 
because it will make the reader fully acquainted with the 
hero, who afterwards a 



Bork the Fat, and Thordis, daughter of Sur, had a 
daughter named Thurid, who married Thorbiorn the Pat, 
living on the estate of Froda. He was a son of Orne the 
Lean, who held and tilled the farm of Froda. Thorbiorn 
had before been manied to Thurid, daughter of Asbraud, 
• of Kamb, in Breidavik, and sister of Biorn Breidaviking 
the Athlete, soon to be inentioned in this Saga, and of 
Arnbiorn the Handy. The sons of Thorbiorn and Thurid, 
were Ketil the Champion, Gunniaug and Hallstein. 

Now this must be related of Snorre the Priest,' that he 
undertook the suit for the slaying of Thorbiorn, his kins- 
man. He also caused his sister to remove to his own 
home, at HelgefeJl, because it was reported that Biorn 
Asbraud, of Kamb, bad come to pay her improper atten- 
tion. 



' Priest or Goii^. This was the lieatUen pntat ot Idland, wlioso duty 
was to provide the iemplo ofRaings, for which purpose a eontribiition waa 
made by every fiirm in the vicinity. This office was also united with 
that of chief, judge, &aA advocate, and ior the ca«es conducted by him 
at the Tiling, he received the customary fees yet he waa obliged to 
depeud for his supiiort, mainly upon the produrts of his ferm. The office 
was hereditary, but could be sold, assignfid, or forfeited. 
12 
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There wiis a man named Thorodd, of Medalfells Strand, 
an upright man and a good merchant. He owned a 
trading vessel in which he sailed to distant lands. Tho- 
rodd had sailed to the west,' to Dublin, on a trading 
voyage. At that time, Sigurd ^ Hlodverson, Earl of the 
Orkneys, had made an expedition towards the west, to the 
Hebrides and the Man, and had laid a tribute upon 
the habitable part of Man. Having settled the peace, he 
left men to collect the tribute; the earl himself returned to 
the Orkneys. Those who were left to collect the tribute, 
got all ready and set sail with a southwest wind. But 
after they had sailed some time, to the southeast and east, 
a great storm arose, which drove them to the north- 
ward as far as Ireland, and their vessel was cast away 
on a barren, uninhabited island. Just as they reached the 
island, Thorodd the Icelander came sailing by from 
Dublin. The shipwrecked men begged for aid. Tho- 
rodd put out a boat and went to them himself. "When he 
reached them, the agents of Sigurd promised him money 
if he would carry them to their home in the Orkneys. 
When he told them that he could by no means do so, as 
he had made all ready to go back to Iceland, they begged 
the harder, believing that neither their money nor their 
liberty would be safe in Ireland or the Hebrides, whither 
they had just before been with a hostile army. At length 
Thorodd came to this, that he would sell them his ship's 
long-boat for a large sum of the tribute money ; in this 
they reached the Orkneys, and Thorodd sailed to Iceland 
without a boat. Having reached the southern shores of 
the island, he laid his course along the coast to the west- 
ward, and entered Breidafiord, and came to the harbor 



' It was west with regard to Norway, tlie people being accu 
this expression, 
' Killfid in Ireland in a battle, 1013. 
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at Dogurdarnesa. The same autumn he went to Holgefell 
to spend the winter with Snorre the Prieat; and from 
that time he was called Thorodd the Tribute Taker. 
This took place just after the murder of Thorbiorn the 
Fat. During the same winter, Thurid, the sister of Snorre 
the Priest, who had been the wife of Thorbiorn the Fat, 
was at Helgefell. Thorodd made proposals of marriage to 
Snorre the Priest, with respect to Thurid. Being rich, 
and known by Snorre to be of good repute, and that he 
would be useful in supporting his administration of affairs, 
he consented. Therefore their marriage was celebrated 
during this winter, at Snorre's house, at Helgefell. In the 
following spring, Thorodd set himself up at Froda, and 
was thought an upright man. But when Thurid went to 
Froda, Biiirn Asbrandson often paid her visits, and it was 
commonly reported that he had corrupted her chastity. 
Thorodd vainiy tried to put an end to these visits. At 
that time Thorodd Wooden Clog lived at Arnahval. His 
sons, Ord and Val were men grown and youths of the 
greatest promise. The men blamed Thorodd for allowing 
himself to be insulted so greatly by Bitirn, and offered 
him their aid, if desired, to end his coming. It ehauced 
one time when Biorn came to Froda, that he sat with 
Thurid talking. It was Thorodd's custom when Biorn 
was there to sit in the house. But he was now nowhere 
to be seen. Then Thurid said, " Take care, Bioni, for I 
fear Thorodd means to put a stop to your visits here ; I 
think he has secured the road, and means to attack you, 
and ovei-power you with unequal numbers." Biorn re- 
plied, " Tliat is possible," and then sang these verses : 

Goddess' whom bracelet adorns, 
This day (I linger 

'Literally, woman,, witli reference to Jiiril, tlio >jji,rt1i, one of tlm wivus iiC 
Odin, and also motlier of Thor. 
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In my beloved's arms) 
Stay longest in the Keavens, 
As we both must wish; 
For I this night am drawn 
To drink myself the pareutals ' 
Of my oft- departing joys. 

Ifaviiig done this, Bibrn took his weapons, and went to 
retnrn home. As he went up tbe hill Digraraula, five 
men jumped out upon him from their hiding place. These 
were Thorodd and two of his men, and the sons of Thoror 
Wooden Clog. They attacked Bibrn, but he defended 
himself bravely and well. The sons of Thoror pressed 
him ehai-plyi but he slew them both. Thorodd then fled 
with his men, though he himself had only a slight wound, 
and the others not any. Bibrn went on until he reached 
home, and entered the house. The lady of the house ^ 
ordered a maid to place food before him. "When the 
maid came into the room with the light, and saw Bibrn 
wounded, she went and told Asbraud his father, that 
Bibrn had returned, covered with blood. Aabrand came 
into the room, and inquired what was the cause of his 
wounds. He said, " Have you and Thorodd had a fight ! " 
Bibrn replied that it was so. Asbrand asked how the 
affair ended, Bbirn replied with these verses: 

Not so easy against a brave man 

It is to fight; 

(Wooden Clog's two sons 

Now I have alain). 

As for the ship's commander, 

A woman to embrace, 

Or for the cowardly, 

A golden tribute to buy.^ 

'Foneral cups. 

' BiOrn's mothor. 

"Tilts is a fling at Tliorodd tlio Triliute Taktr. 
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Asbi-and bonnd up his son's wounds, and hia strength was 
soon restored. Thorodd went to Snorro the Priest, to 
talk with him about setting a suit on foot against Biom, 
on account of the killing of Thoror's sons. This suit was 
laid in the court of Thoraneathing. It was settled that 
Asbrand, who became snrety for his son, should pay the 
usual tines. Biora was exiled for three years,^ and went 
abroad the same summer. During that summer, a son 
was born to Thurid, who was called Kiarten. He grew 
up at home, in Froda, and early gave great hope and 
pi'omise. 

"When Eibrn crossed the sea he came into Denmark, 
and went thence to Joinsbei-g. At that time, Palnatoki 
was captain of the Jomsberg^ Vikings. Biorn was 
admitted into the crew, and won the name of the Athlete. 
He was at Jomsberg when Styrbiorn the Hardy, assaulted 
it. Ho went into Sweden, ivhen the Jomsberg Vikings 

' Tliis bIiowb, tliat while ISiOm killed tlie men in self dtfensc, it waa tLo 
opinion of the court that he did not get what ho deeerved. 

" Joniabi^rj^ woatlu; head quarters of an order of vikings or pirates, where 
a castle was also huilt hy King- Harold Blaatand, of Denmark. It was 
situatal on one i)f the outleta of the Oder, on the coost of Pomorania. It 
was probably identical with Julian, fonnded by the Wends, and was recog- 
niziid as the island of Wallin, which Adam of Bremen, in the eleTcnth 
century, describtxl a8 the lar(rest and most flourishing commerdal city in 
Buroiic. Burislaus, king of the Wends, surrendered the neigliboring 
territory into the hands of Palnatoki, a great chief of Fionia, who was 
pledged to his support. Accordingly he huilt a stronghold here, and 
orfraniKcd a liand of pirates, eommonZ^ called vikings, though it most be 
observed, that wlviio every vikirig was a pirote, every pirate was not a 
viking. Only those pirates of princely blond, were properly called vikings, 
or seEk-kings. The Joinsvikings were distinguished for thwr rare courage, 
and for the fearlessness with which they faced death. They were governed 
by strict laws, and hedged about by esact reqairemonte, and were also, it is 
said, pledged to celibacy. Jomsberg was destroyed about the year 1175, 
by Waldomar tlui Great, of Denmark, aided by the jirinces of Qermany and 
the king of Barbarroasa, Tliose of the pirates who survived, escai^d to a 
plaoi! iieni' the mouth of Ihc Elbe, where a few years after, they were 
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aided Styrbiom;^ he was in the battle of Tynavall, in 
which Styrbiorn was killed, and escaped with the other 
Joms-vikingB in the woods. While Palnatoki lived, Biom 
remained with him, distinguished among all, as a man of 
remarkable courage. 

The sanae summer [A. D. 996.] the brothers, Bioni and 
Arnbioni returned into Iceland to Eouhavnsos. Bibrn 
was always afterwards called the Athlete of Breidavik. 
Arnbiorn, who had gotten much wealth abroad, bought the 
Bakka estate in Raunhavn, the same summer. He lived 
there with little show or ostentation, and in most aftairs 
was silent, but was, nevertheless, a man active in all 
things. Biorn, his brother, after his return from abroad, 
lived in splendor and elegance, for during his absence, he 
had tiTily adopted the manners of courtiers. He much 
excelled Arnbiorn in personal appearance, and was none 
the less active in execution. He was far more expert than 
his brother in martial exercises, having improved much 
abroad. The same summer after his return, there was a 
general meeting near Headbrink,^ within the bay of Froda. 
All the merchants rode thither, clothed in colored gar- 
ments, and there was a great assembly. Housewife 



aiiniliilatod by the Danes, wlni in the reign of Canute VI, completely 
deBtrojed thrar stronghold. Accounts of tlioir achievements may Ix; tbund 
in the Saga of King Olaf Tryggvesaon, in vol. l, of ling's HdtitsfcHllgla. 
The Icelajidurs sometimes joined the Norway pirates, as was the case 
with Bii'irn, hut they did not fit out pirate sliips. Palnatoki died in the 
year 083. 

' StyTbiiirn, son of King Olaf, ruled Sweden in connection with Eric, 
called the Vietflrioua. Styrbifim's ambition, to wliich was added the 
crime of mtirder, led to his disgrace. He joined the vikings, adding sixty 
sliips to their force. He was killed, as stated, in 884, in a battle with Lis 
ancle near Upsula. 

'Dasent Bays in describing the coast: "Nov? wo near the Btupuiidoiis 
tangs of Hofdflhrekka, Headbrink, where the inountMns almost stride into 
the m^n." 
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Thurid, of Froda, was there, with whom Bioru began to 
talk ; no one censuring, because they expected their con- 
versation would be long, ae they had not seen each other 
for a great while. On the aame day there was a fight, and 
one of the Nordoniield men was mortally wounded, and was 
carried down under a bush on the beach; so much blood 
flowed out of the wound, that there was a large pool of 
blood in the bush. The boy Kiai-ten, Thurid of Eroda's 
son, was there ; he had a little axe in his hand, and ran to 
the bush and dipped the axe in the blood. When the 
Sondensfield'a men rode from the beach south, Thord 
Blig asked Eiorn how the conversation between him and 
Thurid of Froda, ended. Biorn said that he was well 
satisfied. Then Thord asked if he had seen the boy 
Eiarten, their and Thorodd's son. "I saw him," said 
Biom; "What is your opinion of him?" asked Thord. 
Biorn answered with the following song; 

With fearful eyes, 

The woman's image, to 

The wolf's well 1 in the wood ; 

People will say, 

That liis true father [was] 

He that ploughed the sea, 

This the boy does not know." 

Thord said : " What will Thorodd say when he hoars that 
the boy belongs to you ? " Then Biorn sung ; 

" Then will the noble born woman [make] 
Thorodd's suspicion 
Come true, when she gives me 
The same kind of sons; 

' Hofi'rriiijr tu the dead man's lildod. 
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Always the slender, 
Snow-white womaD loved mc, 
I still to her 
Am a lover." 

Thord said, it will be best for you not to have anything 
to do with each other, and that you turn your thoughts. 
"It is certainly a good idea," eaid Biom, " bnt it is far 
from my intention ; though there is some difference when 
I have to do with such men as her brother Snorre." 
" Tou must take care of your own business," said Thord, 
and tliat ended their talk. Bi6rn afterwai'ds went home 
to Kanib, and took the affairs of the family into his own 
hands, -for his father was now dead. The following 
winter he detei-mined to make a journey over the hills, to 
Thurid. Although Thorodd disliked this, he nevertheless 
saw that it was not easy to prevent its occurrence, since 
before he was defeated by him, and Biorn was much 
stronger, and more skilled in arms than before. There- 
fore he bribed Thorgrim Galdrakin to raise a snow storm 
against Biorn when he crossed the hills. "When a day 
came, Biorn made a journey to Froda. When he pro- 
posed to return home, the sky was dark and the snow 
storm began. "When he ascended the hills, the cold 
became intense, and the snow fell so thickly that he could 
not see his way. Soon the strength of the stomi increased 
so much that he could hardly walk. His clothes, ah'eady 
wet through, froze around his body, and he wandered, he 
did not know where. In the course of the night he 
reached a cave, and in this cold house he passed the night. 
Then Biorn sung: 

" Womau that bringcst 
Vestraeota,! would 
Not like my 

Dwelling in such a storm 
' Izi iRfilaiid thii women are accustomed t<j tiring travL'lers dry clothes. 
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If she knew ttat 
He who hefore steered ships, 
Now in the rock cave 
Lay stiff and cold." 

Again he sang: 

" The cold fteld of the swans, 
Prom the east with loaded ship I plougkcd, 
Because the woman inspired me with love ; 
I know that I have great trouhlc suffered, 
And now, for a time, the hero is, 
Not in a woman's hed, but in a cave." 

Bioru atiiyed three days in the cave, before the storm 
subsided; and on the fourth day he came home from the 
mountain to Kamb. He was very weary. The domestic 
asked him where he was during the storm. Eiorn sung : 

" My deeds under 
Stjrbiern's proud banner are known. 
It came abont that steel-clad Kric 
Slew men in battle ; 
Now I oti the wide heath. 
Lost my way [and], 
Could not in the witch-strong 
Storm, find the road." ' 

Biorn passed the rest of the winter at home ; the following 
spring his brother Arnbiorn fixed his abode in Bakka, in 
Eaunhafn> but Biorn lived at Kamb, and had a grand 

house 

This same summer, Thorodd the Tribute Taker invited 
SnoiTe the Priest, his kinsman, to a feast at his house in 
Froda. SnoiTe went there with twenty men. In the 

' All of these verses are extremely obscure and elliptical, though fiir more 
intelligible to the modem mind than the coiiipoBitionB which belonged to 
•T still elder period. AUtheeMufmen of Iculand practiced tlio composition of 
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course of the feast, Thorodd told Saorre how much he 
was hui-t and disgraced by the visits of Biorn Asbrandson, 
to Thui-id, his wife, Snorre's sister, saying that it was right 
for Snorre to do away with this scandal. Snorre after 
passing some days feasting with Thorodd went home with 
many presents. Then Snorre the Priest rode over the 
hills and spread the report that he was going down to his 
ship in the bay of Eaunhafii. This happened in summer, 
in the time of haymaking. When he had gone as far 
south as the Kambian hills, Snorre said: " N'ow let us 
ride back from the hills to Kamb ; let it be known to you," 
he added, " what I wish to do. I have resolved to attack 
and destroy Biorn. But I am not willing to attack and 
destroy him in his house, for it is a strong one, and Biorn 
is stout and active, while onr number is small. Even those 
who with greater uumbera, have attacked brave men in 
their houses, have fared badly ; an example of which you 
know in the ease of Gissur the White ; who, when with 
eighty men, they attacked Gunnar' of Lithend, alone in 
his house, many were wounded and many were killed, and 
they would have been compelled to give up the attack, if 
Geir the Pnest had not learned that Gunnar was short of 
arrows. Therefore," said he, "as we may expect to find 
Biorn out of doors, it being the time of haymaking, I 
appoint you my kinsman, Mar, to give him the first 
wound; but I would have you know this, that there is no 
room for child's play, and you must expect a contest with 
a hungry wolf, unless your first wound shall be his death 
blow." As they rode from the hills towards hts homestead, 
they saw Biorn in the fields; he was making a sledge,^ 

verfi<i, Chaucer iiiak(;s his Parson apologise fur his iual)ility to imitate tlin 

' See tlie Saga of Burnt Nial, 
now, tfin iMMir for carta. 
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and no one was near him. He had no weapon but a small 
axe, and a large knife in his hand of a span's length, which 
he used to ronnd the holes in the eledge. Biorn saw 
Snorre riding down from the hills, and recognized them. 
Snorre the Priest had on a blue cloak, and rode first. The 
idea suddenly occurred to Biorn, that he ought to take his 
knife and go as fast as he could to meet them, and as 
soon as he reached them, lay hold of the sleeve of Snorre 
with one hand, and hold the knife in the other, so that he 
might be able to pierce Snorre to the heart, if he saw that 
his own safety required it. Going to meet them, Biorn 
gave them hail, and Snorre returned the salute. The 
hands of Mar fell, for he sawthat if he attacked Biiirn, tlie 
latter would at once kill Snorre. Then Biorn walked 
along with Snorre and his comrades, asked what was the 
news, keeping his hands as at first. Then he said: "I 
will not try to conceal, neighbor Sjiorre, that my present 
attitude and look seem threatening to you, which might 
appear wrong, but for that I have understood that your 
coming is hostile. Now I desire that if you have any 
business to transact with mo, you will take another course 
than the one you intended, and that you will transact it 
openly. If none, I will that you make peace, which when 
done, I will return to my work, as I do not wish to be led 
about like a fool." Snorre replied: " Our meeting has so 
turned out that we shall at this time part in the same 
peace as before ; but I desire to get a pledge from you, 
that from this time you will leave oft' visiting Thurid, 
because if you go on in this, there can never be any real 
friendship between us." Biorn replied: "This I will 
promise, and will keep it; but I do not know how I shall 
be able to keep it, so long as Thurid and I live in the same 
land." "There is nothing so great binding you here," 
said Snorre, " as to keep you from going to some other 
land." " What you now say is true," replied Biorn, "and 
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ao let it be, and let our meeting end with this pledge, that 
neither yon nor Thorodd shall have any trouble from my 
visits to Thurid, in the next year." With this they 
parted. Snorre the Priest rode down to his ship, and 
then went home to Ilelgefell. The day after, Biorn rode 
south to Eaunhafn, and engaged his passage in a ship for 
the same summer. [A. X). 999.] When all was ready 
they set sail with a northeast wind which blew during the 
greater part of that summer. !N"othing was heard of the 
fate of the ship for a very long time.^ 



UI. GUDLBIF GUDLAUGSON. 

This narrative, which shows what became of Biorn 
Aahrandson, whose adventures are partially related in the 
previous sketch, is from the Eyrhyggia Saga. Notwith- 
standing the somewhat romantic character of these two 
narratives, there can be no doubt but that they are true 
histories. Yet that they relate to events in America, is 
not altogether so certain. 



There was a man named Gudleif, the son of Gudlaug 
the Rich, of Straumfiord and brother of Thorfinn, from 
whom the Sturlingers are descended. Gudleif was a great 
merchant. He had a trading vessel, and Thorolf Eyrar 
Loptson had another, when they fought with Gyrid, son of 
Sigvald Earl. Gyrid lost an eye in that fight. It took 
place near the end of the reign of King Olaf the Saint, that 
Gudleif went on a trading voyage to the west to Dublin. 



'This is the. only parafrnipli wliich applies directly to tlie subjec 
liaiwl. The followinnc nnrral.ivi! will bririE ISUim to notice a^ain. 
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On his return to Iceland, sailing from the west of Ireland, 
he met with northeast winds, and was driven far into the 
ocean west, and southweat, so that no land was seen, the 
summer being now nearly gone. Many prayers were offered 
that they might escape from the sea. At length they saw 
land. It was of great extent, but they did not know what 
land it was. They took connsel and resolved to make for 
the land, thinking it unwise to contend with the violence 
of the sea. They found a good harbor, and soon after 
they went ashore, a number of men came down to them. 
They did not recognize the people, but thought that their 
language resembled the Irish.^ In a short time such a 
number of men had gathered around them as numbered 
many hundred. These attacked them and bound them 
all and drove them inland. Afterwards they were brought 
before an assembly, and it was considered what should be 
done with them. They thought that some wished to kill 
and that others were for dividing them among the villages 
as slaves. While this was going on, they saw a great 
number of men riding^ towards them with a banner con- 
spicuously lifted up, whence they inferred that some great 
man was among them. And when the company drew 
near, they saw a man riding under the banner, tall and 
with a martial air, aged and grayhaired. All present 
treated this man witli the utmost honor and deference. 
They soon saw that their case was refen-ed to the decision 
of this man. He commanded Qudleif and his comrades 
to be brought before him, and coming into his presence 
he addressed them in the Northern tongue, and asked from 

' Few persons will infer mutli from tiiis; uotliing is easiiT tliaii to find 
reaemblances in language. 

'The language indicates tliat they were riding liorsebact, though it ia 
not conclusive. And at the period referred to, tliere were no horses in 
America, they having been introduced by the SpaniardB, after the diicovery 
by Cnluinbus, At loflsl, suoli if 
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what land they came. They replied that the chief part 
were Icelanders. The man asked which of them were 
Icelanders. Gadleif declared himself to he an Icelander, 
and saluted the old man, wbich he received kindly, and 
asked what part of Iceland he came from. He replied 
that he came from the district some called Bogafiord. 
He asked who lived in Bogaiiord, to which Gudloif 
replied at some length. Afterwards this man inquired 
particularly about all the principal men of Bogafiord and 
Breidafiord ; and of these he inquired with special interest 
into everything relating to Snorre the Priest, and of his 
sister Thnrid, of Froda, and for the great Kiai-ten, her son , 
In the meanwhile the natives grew impatient about the 
disposition of the sailors. Afterwards the great man left 
him aud took twelve of the natives apart, and confeiTed 
with them. Afterwards he returned. Then the old man 
spoke to Gndleif and his comrades, and said : "We have 
had some debate concerning you, and the people have left 
the matter to my decision ; I now permit you to go where 
you will, and although summer is nearly gone, I advise you 
to leave at once ; for these people are of bad faith, and hard 
to deal with, and now think they have been deprived of 
their right." Then Grudleif asked, " "Who shall we say, if 
we reach our owti country again, to have given us our 
liberty?" He replied: "That, I will not tell you, for I 
am not willing that any of my friends or kindred should 
come here, and meet with such a fate as you would have 
met, but for me. Age now comes on so fast, that I may 
almost expect any hour to be my last. Though I may 
live some time longer, there are other men of greater 
influence than myself, though now at some distance froni 
this place, and these would not grant safety or peace to 
any strange men." Then he looked to the fitting out of 
their ship, and stayed at this place until a fair wind sprapg 
up, so that they might leave the port. Before they weut 
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away, this man took a gold ring from his hand and gave 
it to Gudleif, and also a good sword. Then he said to 
Gudleif: -'If fortune permits you to reach Iceland, give 
this sword to Kiartcn, hero of Froda, and this ring to 
Thurid, his mother." Gudleif asked, " Wlio shall I eay 
was tiie sender of this valuable gift ? " Tie replied : ' ' Say 
that he sent it who loved the lady of Froda, better than 
her brother, the Priest of Helgafell. And if any man 
desires to know who sent this valuable gift, repeat my 
words, that I forbid any one to seek me, for it is a danger- 
ous voyage, unless others should meet with the same 
fortune as you. This region is large, but has few good 
ports, and danger threatens strangers on all sides from the 
people, unless it shall fall to others as yourselves." After 
this they separated. Gudleif, with his comrades, went to 
sea, and reached Ireland the same autumn, and passed the 
winter in Dublin. The next spring they sailed to Iceland, 
and Gudleif delivered the jewel into the' hand of Thurid. 
It was commonly believed that there was no doubt but 
that the man seen, was Biorn Breidaviking Kappa. And 
there is no other reliable report to prove this. 



IV. ALLUSIONS TO VOYAGES FOUND IN 
ANCIENT MANUSCRn'TS. 

I'rotessor Rafn, in Anliquilales Americance, gives brief 
notices of numerous Icelandic voyages to America, and 
other lands at the west, of which there ia now no record. 
The works in which they are found are of the highest 
respcctabihty. It is only necessary here to give the facts, 
which have been collected with much care. They show 
that the pre-Columbian discovery of America has tinged 
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nearly the whole tody of Icelandic history, in which the 
eabject is referred to, not as a matter of doubt, bnt as 
something perfectly well known. All these revelations 
combine to furnish indisputable proof of the positions 
maintained in this work, showing as they do, beyond all 
reasonable question, that the impression which so generally 
prevailed in regard to the discovery of this land, was not the 
result of a literary fraud. Some of the facta are given 
below : 

1121, Eric, Bishop of Greenland,' went to search out Vinlatid. 

Bishop Kric Upse sought Vinlaod. 
1285. A new land is discovered west from Iceland. 

New land is found - 

Adalbrand and Thorvald, the sons of Helge, found the new 
bind. 

Adalbrand and Thorvald found new land west of Iceland. 

The Feather s Islands are discovered. 

1288, Rolf is sent by King Eric to search out the new land, and 

called on people of Iceland to go with hira. 

1 289, King Eric sends Kolf to Iceland to seek out the now land, 

1290, Eolf traveled through Iceland, and called out men for a 

voyage to the new land,i 



' TliiB is found in Aiinjiles Idandmii/m, Begii, wliicTi giyes the history of 
Iceland from the beginning down to 1307. Also in Annales Flateyenm, 
and in Anrialea BesenUni. Erie was appointed bishop of Greenland, but 
performed no duties after his consecration, and eventually resigned tliat 
see, in order to undertake, the mission to Vinland. He is also spoken of in 
two works, as going to Vinland with the title of Bishop of Grcenlaml, a 
title which he had several years before his actual consecration, 

' The mEmuscript is deficient here. 

' The Feather Islands are mentioned in the LSffmaana AnnaU, or, Annals 
of the Governors of Iceland, and Annidm Skcdholtini, or Annals of the 
Bishopric of Skalliolt, written in the middle of the fourteenth century, long 
heliiro Columbus went to Iceland. Beamish suggests that these are the 
Penguin and Bacaloa Islands. 

'"The notices of Njja land and Duneyjar, would seem to refer to a 
re-discovery of some parts of the eastern coaat of America, which had been 
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1295. Landa-Rolf died. 

1357. There came thirteen large ships to Iceland. Eindride- 
suden was wrecked in East Borgafiord, near Langeuess. 
The crew and the greater part of tlie cargo was saved. 
Beasalangen was wrecked outside of Sida. Of its crew, 
Haldor Magre and Gunthorm Stale, and nineteen men 
altogether, were drowned. The cargo suffered also. Thori; 
were also sis ships driven back. There came likewise a 
ship from Greenland,' smaller than the smallest of Ice- 
land ships, that came in the outer bay. It had lost its 
anchor. There were seventeen men on board, who had 
gone to Markland,'^ and on their return were drifted here. 
But here altogether that winter, were eighteen large ships, 
besides the two that were wrecked in the summer. 
There came a ship from Greenland that had aailcd to Mark- 
land, and there were eight men on board. 



Y. GEOGRAPHIOAL FRAGMENTS. 

The first of these documents ia from a work which pro- 
fesses to give a description of the earth in the middle age. 
Trom this it appears that the Icelanders had a correct idea 
of tiie location of Vinland in New England, though they 
did not comprehend the fact that they had discovered a 



previously viwted. by earlier voyagers. Tlie original appellation of Njja 
land, or Nj/jafunduJand, would have naturally led lo the modern Englisli 
name of Newfoundland, given by Cabot, to whose knowledge tlie discovery 
would [miglit ?] have come tlirough the medium of the commercial inter- 
course between Bnglftud and Iceland in the fifteenth century." — Beaaimh. 

^ See the Decline of Greenland, in Introduction. 

' Markland (Woodland) was Nova Scotia, as we know iiota the descrip- 
tion of tmf and others. These vessels doubtless went to get limber. All 
these accounts show tliat the Weetern ocean was generally navigated in the 
middle of the fiivirtoi^ntli century. 
14 
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new Continent. The document may be found in Antiqui- 
tales A7nericance,T^. 283, In the appendix of that work may 
be seeua/ce simile of the original manuscript. The second 
document is from (Aniiquitales Jmericcm<E, p. 292). It was 
found oiiginally in the miscellaneous collection called the 
Grfpla. 



A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE WHOLE EAIITII. 

The earth is said to be divided into three parts. One of 
these is called Asia, and extends from northeast to south- 
west, and occupies the middle of the earth. In the eastern 
part are three separate regions, called Indialand, In the 
farthest India, the Apostle Bartholomew preached the 
faith ; and where he likewise gave up his life (for the name 
of Christ), In the nearest India, the Apostle Thomas 
preached, and there also he suffered death for the eausd 
of God. In that part of the earth called Asia, is the city 
of Nineveh, greatest of all cities. It is three days' journey 
in length and one day's journey in breadth. There is also 
the city of Babylon, ancient and very large. There King 
Nebuchadnezzar formerly reigned, hut now that city is so 
thoroughly destroyed that it is not inhabited by men, on 
account of serpents and all manner of noxious creatures. 
In Asia is Jerusalem, and also Antioch; in this city Peter 
the Apostle founded an Episcopal seat, and where he, the 
first of all men, sang Mass. Asia Minor is a region of 
Great Asia. There the Apostle John preached, and there 
also, in the city Ephesus, is his tomb. They say that four 
rivers flow out of Paradise, One is called Pisou or Ganges ; 
this empties into the sea surrounding the world. Pison 
rises under a mountain called Orcobares. The second river 
flowing from Paradise, is called Tigris, and the third, Eu- 
phrates, Both empty into the Mediterranean (sea), near 
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Antioch. TheMle, also called Geon, isthe fourth river that 
ranafrom Paradise. It separates Asia from Africa, andflows 
through the whole of Egypt. In Egypt is N&w Babylon 
(Cairo), and the city called Alexandria. The secoud part 
of the earth is called Africa, which extends from the south- 
west to the northwest. There are Serkland, and three 
regions called Blaland (land of hiackraen or negroes). The 
Mediterranean sea divides Europe from Afi-ica. Europe is 
the third part of the earth, extended from west and northwest 
to the northeast. In the east of Europe is the kingdom of 
liussia. There are Holmgai-d, Palteskia and Smalenskia. 
South of Russia lies the kingdom of Greece. Of this king- 
dom, the chief city is Constantinople, which ourpeople call 
Miklagard. In Miklagard is a church, which the people 
call St Sophia, hut the Northmen call it ^gisif. This 
church exceeds all the other chm-ches in the world, both as 
respects its structure and size. Bulgaria and a great many 
islands, called the Greek islands, belong to the kingdom 
of Greece. Crete and Cyprus are the most noted of the 
Greek islands, Sicily is a great kingdom in that part of 
the earth called Europe. Italy is a country south of the 
great ridge of mountains, called by us Mundia [Alps]. In 
the remotest part of Italy is Apulia, called by the North- 
men, Pulsland. In the middle of Italy is Rome. In 
the north of Italy is Lombardy, which we call Lombard- 
land. North of the mountains on the east, is Germany, 
and on the southwest is France. Hispania, which we call 
Spainland, is a great kingdom that extends south to the 
Mediterranean, between Lombardy and France. The 
Rhine ie a great river that runs north from Mundia, 
between Germany and France. Near the outlets of the 
Rhine is Priesland, nerthward from the sea. North of 
Germany is Denmark, The ocean runs into the Baltic 
sea, near Denmark. Sweden lies east of Denmark, and 
Norway at the north. North of Norway is Finnmark. 
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The coast bends thenec to the northeast, and then towards 
the east, until it reaches Permia, which is tributary to 
Eussia. From Permia, desert tracts extend to the north, 
reaching as far as Greenland. Beyond Greenland, south- 
ward, is Helluland; beyond that is Markland; from thence 
it is not far to Vinland, which some men are of the opinion, 
extends to Africa.' England and Scotland are one island ; 
but each is a sepai-ate kingdom. Ireland is a great island. 
Iceland is also a great island north of Ireland. All these 
countries are situated in that part of the world called 
Europe, Next to Denmark is Lesser Sweden ; then is 
Oeland, then Gottland, then Helsingeland, then Vemie- 
land, and the two Kvendlands, which lie north of Biarme- 
land. From Biarnieland stretches desert land towards the 
north, until Greenland begins. South of Greenland is 
Helluland ; next is Markland, from thence it is not far to 
Vinland the Good, which some think goes out to Africa; 
and if this is so, the sea must extend between Vinland and 
Markland. It is told that Thorfinn Karlsefne cut wood 
here to ornament his house,^ went afterwards to seek out 
Vinland the Good, and came there where they thought 
the land was, but did not reach it, and got none of the 
wealth of the land.^ Leif the Lucky first discovered 
Vinland, and then he met some merchants in distress at 
sea, and by God's grace, saved then lives , and he intro- 
duced Christianity into Greenland, and it flouiiihed so 
there that an Episcopal seat was set up in the place, called 



'In the face of tliia iind a multitude ff fin i1ar staten enth Mi Baiitroft 
endeavors in mak<; liia Maders iDelie^e tliat fl\e locality of Finland was 
uncertain. He miglit, with equal prcipnety tell us that tlie location of 
Massachueetts itself was uncertain, because according Ui tlm original grant, 
it extended to the Pacific ocean. 

' See note 1, p. 81. 

' This is a blunder. Tlie writer innst have licfn morr! of ii jti-iijirnplicr 
f.liftn liiRtorian. Six; the Saga of Iji;if, p. 3G. 
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Gardar. England and Scotland are an island, and jet 
each is a separate kingdom. Ireland is a great island. 
These countries are all in that part of the world called 
Europe. 

FHOM GRIPLA. 

Bavaria is bounded by Saxony; Saxooy is bounded by 
Holsteiii, and next is Denmark. The sea runs between 
the eastern countries. Sweden is east of Denmark. Nor- 
way is to the north ; Finmark is east of Norway ; from 
thence the land extends to the northeast and east, until 
you come to Biarmeland ; this land is tinder tribute to 
Gardaridge. From Biarmeland lie desert places all north- 
ward to the land which is called Greenland, [which, how- 
ever, the Greenlanders do not affirm, but believe to have 
seen it otherwise, both from drift timber, that is known 
and cut down by men, and also from reindeer which have 
marks upon their ears, or bands upon their horns, like- 
wise from sheep which stray here, of which there are 
some remaining in Norway, for one head hangs in Thrond- 
heim, and another in Bergen, and many others arc to be 
found.]* But there are bays, and the land stretches out 
towards the southwest ; there are ice mountains, and 
bays, and islands lie out in front of the ice mountains ; one 
of the ice mountains cannot be explored, and the other is 
half a month's sail, to the third, a week's sail. This is 
nearest to the settlement called Hvidserk. Thence the 
land ti'ends north ; but he who desires to go by the settle- 
ment, steers to the southwest. Gardar, tlie bishop's seat, 
is at the bottom of Ericsfiord; there is a church consecrated 
to holy Nicholas, There are twelve churches in the 
1 settlement, and four in the western. 



' This part incloaed in braekete is an iiit(ir]«ilatioTi of a 
wltliiiut any aiitliority. 
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Now it should be told what is opposite Greenland, out 
irom the bay, which was before named. Furduati-andur ^ 
is the name of the land; the cold is so severe that it is not 
habitable, so far as is known. South from thence is 
Helluland, which is called SkrtelliQgs land. Thence it is 
not far to Vinland the Good, which some think goea out 
to Africa.^ Between Vinland and Greenland, is Ginnun- 
gagah, which runs from the sea called Mare Ooeanum, and 
surrounds the whole earth. 



' ' Not to be confounded with the place of tlio sam.fi name at Cape Cod. 

' This IB another passage upon which. Bancroft depends, to prove tliat the 
locality of Vinland was unknown, when in tlie Sagas the position is minutely 
deacribed, the ^tuation being as well known, as that of Oreenland. 
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80 ; cuts wood, 1(B ; Snorre, bom, 
74,76,83. 

Kendal, A. E.,lYii, «.. 

Ketil, 17, 35, 89. 

KiftM,53. 

Kialamess, 40, 53, 65. 

Kiarten, 93, 95, 108. 

King, Christian II, xxxv ; Christian 
in, XXXV ; Frederic 11, xxxv ; 
Henry of Portugal, xvii, n; 
Harold, xsiv, xlv, 93 ; Juba II, 
sv, xvi ; Magnus, xxxii ; Olaf 
the Saint, 100; Olaf Try ggvesson. 
Saga of, xxxviii, 18; accepts 
Cliristianity, xxvi ; his swim- 
ming match, xxxvii ; ship of, 
xxsviii ; Bweno, slix, n ; Hebvi- 
(liadueaaar, 106. 
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Green- 



KingBborongh., xvii. 
KittloWame, 38, i*. 
Knairabringa, Thorblary, 16, 
KodranBon, Thorvold, 17. 
Kol, 18, n. 

Kolgrimsfion, Broar, xxx. 
Krage, Ulf, 118. 
Krok, Tliorvald, 76. 
Kroksfiardarlieidi, xxxii. 
Kvendland, 108. 

Labrador, 38, n. 

Laing, iii, iv, Ivii, ti; Prof., x: 

Lake, 69 ; houses built at, 70. 

Laneerote, xvi. 

Landa-Bolf, 105. 

Lan(liia.ma Book, xxiii. n 1, 1' 

Law of matrimony, 79, n. 

Leainingion, Iviii, n. 

Ledere, Father, lix. 

Ledehammar, xxxviii. 

Leif, xxTi, li. lU, 18, 93, »6 ; j 
Finland, 27 ; retnnffi to 
land, 36; finds shipwrecked 
sailors, 3B, 38, 39 ; sent to pro- 
claim Chrietianity in Greenland, 
38, 39 ; his Booths, hx, 40, 50, 73, 
105, n ; his judgment on Freydis, 
80, 88 ; the Lucky, 108. 

Leikskaale, 19. 

Xjit«ratnrG of Iceland, xlill ; Anglo- 
Saxon, xlvi ; of France, xlrii ; 
Castilian, xlvii. 

Lizards, xvii. 

Tjodbmk, Bognar, 49. 

Lo}>nuin'B Annoll, 104, n. 

LOigardrfon, 18. 

Loke, 55, n. 

Lombardland, 107. 

Lombardy, 107. 

Long Serpent, xxJcviii, 

Lojitson, Thorolf Byar, 100. 

Machin, Robert, ivii, n. 

Madeira, xvi. 

Madr, Ivi, n. 

MagnuB, Olaus, xl. 

Magnusaen, Prof., Finn, xxxi, xsxiii, 

xlyii,77,37,Ji. 
Magre. Haldor, 105. 
Maine, liv, n. 
Major, xvi. 
MsiteBrmi.aS, n. 
Man, Isle of, 90, 
Manamoynko Bay, 31, ». 
Manuscri]>ts, date of, xli. 
Mnnvcl, Juan, slvii, 
.Miif. H(i, il9. 



Marana, John Paul, xix. 
Markland, liii, 39, n, 65, 195, 108. 
Mare, Vigdia, sxx. 
Marson, Are, Iii, 85, 86, n, 87, n, 

Martha's Vineyard, 54, n. 

Massachusetts, 108, n. 

Massur Wood, 81. 

Mather, Dr, Cotton, Iv, n. 46, n ; his 

Mngniaia, 46, n, 58, n, 6t, «, 

74, n. 
Matliieson, sxx. 
Manritania, xx. 
Medafeels-strand, 90. 
Mediterranean, 106. 107, 
Merry Mount, 33, m. 
Mexico, British Language in, xix. 
Midgard, 35, u. 
Midjokul, 16, 30. 
Miklagard, 107. 
Milesiene, xix, n. 
Mill, Newport, Iriii, n, Chesterton, 

lix, n. 
Minor NarraUves, Hi, 86, 
MisBionariea. French, lix, n, 
Mjorliord, 13, 
Money found, li. 
Monuments, absence of, Iv. 
Moore, xix. 

Morton, New English Canaan, 33, n. 
Mossfell, 38, n. 
Mount Desert, liv, «. 
Mount Hope Bay, lil, 33, 56. 
Mundia, 107. 

Nadodd, xxi. 

Narragansett Bay, 6, n. 

Narratives, 1 ; thOT truthfulness, liii ; 
their age, liv ; Major Narratives, 
; Minor. 83, 

Nantucket, 30. n, 33. n. 

Neprass, Hergill, 87. 

Ness Ri'iin, 13. 

Newfoundland, liii. 

Newiwrt. Iviii, n., lix, n. 

NiaU, xix. 

KIcholas, lO'J. 

Kidaros, 18, 

Nile, 107. 

Njuiiveh, 106. 

Nivaria, xv. 

Nordenfield, 95. 

Nordreetur, xxxii. 

North American Keview, iii. 

Northern Antiquarians, xlix, 39, n. 

Northmen, xviii, xx ; charact<\r and 
achievements of, xxxvi ; ships of, 
xxxvii ; colonize Greenland, 
xxxvii ; discover America, xxxvi ; 
u!iiitk-Hl kiHiwMgiiof, yl. 
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Prince Henry the Navigator, xvi. 


Norway, 107, 109. 


72, n. 


iT®,?"- 


Prince Madoc, xx. 


Purchas, His Pilgrim^e, 13, n. 


Njja Land, IM, n. 


Puerto Bello, 63, n. 


Nyjafundu-land, 105, n. 


PurparariK, xv, xvi. 




Pulsland, 107. 


Ocoaa, Padfic, 108. 




Oceanum, Maie, 110. 


Queen Ma^aret, xxxv. 


Oddson, Eindrid, xsxi. 




Odin, xxii, n. xsii, 0, n, 55, v, «. 


Race Point, 40, n. 


Oeland, 108. 


Rath, Holm-Gang, 16, 18 ; Prof., iv, 


OgnrBvifien, 13. 


v; the Umerick merchant, 85, 


O'Halloran, xix. 


86, 88, xviii, xxxiu, xlix; liis 


Olnf. the Siunt, ssxyii. 


AntiquitJea of America, xlix, Iv, 


Old Mill, Iviii, n. 


Ivi, 15, 35, 30, n, 31, n, 87, m, 103. 


OmbriOB, XV, xvi. 


Bask, Professor, xxxi. 


Oreobaree, lOG. 


Raudulf, xxxviii. 


Ord, fll, 82. 


Ranglatr, 76. 


OrtnejB, 90. 


Bed-beard, 67 ; see Thoc. 


Ormiizd, xxii. 


Reikiavik, xxiii, 13, 76. 


Drue, the Lean, 89. 


Rhine, 107. 


Otis, AmoB, 30, Ji. 


Rhode Island, li ; Historical Socitity 

of, Ivi. 
Robertson, Rev. Dr., xlix. 


Paley, Dr., liv. 


Palfrey, lix, n. 


Bocka,Portflmouth,lvii,M;TiviTtoii, 


Palingeneaia, xxii. 


Ivii, n. 


Palma, xvi. 




Paliiatolti, 93. n, 94. 


Ro&ofRMesaiid,13,104. 


Palteskia, 107. 


Papey, Island of, xiiv. 
Papyli, Island of, xxiv. 


EoUo, xxxvii. 
Rflnhavnos, 04, 100. 


Paradise, 106. 107. 


Round Towers, lix, m. 


Parentals, 93. 


Runamoe, Ivi, n. 


Pany, ssxi. 


Runic Letters, on an oar, sxxiv ; age 


PeakofTenerifle. 


of Alphabet, xvui ; in Grettir 


Pelliain, Edward, b-iii, n. 


Saga, xliv, «. 


Penfcuin Islands, 104, «. 


Eunolfoon, Bishop 'Hiorlak, 71, 76, 


Penobscot, i, iv, n. 




Poriugsfciold, 33, », 30, n, 40, n. 


Russia, 107, 108. 


Pennia, 108,100. 




Poter, tUe Apostle, 106. 


Sacred Rsh, 57, 69, 


Peyrere, siv, n 2, xxxiy. 


Ssemund the Wise, xlvi. 


Pliaraoli Nccho, xiT. 


Sagadahoc, 36, ». 


PlienicioiiB, xiii, xiv, xvii. 


Sagas, iii, iv, 110, «; i«;ncra1 know- 


Plioenitts, ^ix, n. 


ledge of, xlix. 


rainiB of Hercules, xii, xiii. 


St. Cohunba, xviii ; Paul, liv ; Pat- 


Pison, lOB. 


rick, xviii; John, hi; Savior, 


Plato, xiiJ. 


Uv,M. 


Pliny, XV, XTi, 57. 


St. Sophia, 107. 


Pluviala, xvi. 


Salmon, 33. 


Plntardi, xvi. 


Saxavol, 12. 


Plymouth Coloniata, xlvii. 


Saxe,son of Alfarin Valeson, 15. 


Point Alderton, 40, n. 




Point Care, 66. 


Saxon, V. 


Point Gilbert, 30, w, 31, n, 40, n, 58, 


SchOning, 87, m. 


«, 66,K. 


Schoolcraft, Heniy, Iv, n. 


Popham, Georjto. 30, J*. 


Scotland, 108. 


PortHaldiman.SO. 


Scots, 33. 


Pri<-!rt.MofS.uH, Niii. 


SeaofI>iirknfHM, xii. 
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Seat, Episcopal, 106 ; ol'Gardac, 108, 

109. 
Seat PoBtB, 19 ; see SetBtakkar. 
Serkland, 107. 
SertoriuB, xiv. 
Setstakfear, sxii, n. 
Shawanese Indians, 87, n. 
Sidly, 107. 
Sida, 105. 

SiglivfttBiin, Erling, xsxi. 
Siftnrd, Earl of the Orkneys, 91 
Skagafiurd, 81. 
Skalholt, sxxi, v. 
Skardfe, Biaeren von, sxxir. 
Skelelflii in armor, lix, n. 
Skialdeapilder, Eyvind, xlv. 
SkCtuficnrden, 13. 
SkrtBlliagB,xsxu, xxxiii, 31, 41, 57 ; 

Trade with Karlsefite, 58, 89, 70, 

73 ; one killed 74. 
■B land, 110. 
B, 18, «., 19, 53. 



Smith's Dialogues, 43. 

Snrebiom, Galte, 18 ; killed 14, 15, n. 

SnsefeU, mountain of, xxxll. 

Sncefellsjokxill, 16. 

Snorre, 69, SI, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 103. 

Snow, 70. 

Snowland, xxi. 

SoCTB, Eynlf, 16. 

Siikkf!, xxix. 

8<.lvi,'l7,35. 

Sondcnsfield, 95. 

Spainland, 107. 

Specnlnm. Kegali, xl. 

Stserbiom, 18. 

Stafliolt, 13. 

Statias SeboBUB, xv, xvi. 

Steinmn, 70. 

Storka, Herr Brelaiid, 70. 

Stiliolio, xix, ra, 1. 

Strabo, xix, xvii. 

Stranin Bay, 34, 70 ; buu Stream Bay. 

Stranmey, 66. 

Styrbiom, 93, 94, n. 97. 

Straumfiord, 100. 

Stream Bay, 54. 

Stuf, the Skald, xlv. 

SturlingerB, 100. 

atynner, X!ciii, i,., U, ii. 

Sukkeroppen, xxviii. 

Siimarlide, 1!1. 



Superstition, 38, Ji. 
Sweden, 107 ; the lesser, 108. 

Sydero, lo". 

Tacenta, 86, n. 

TadtuB, xix, «, 3. 

Tannton, Iv, n. 

Thor, xxii,m, xxiv,9,ji,35, », 54,'55. 

Thorberg, sxxTiii, n. 

Thorbiorg, 86. 

Thorbiom, 65 ; tlie Pat, 80, 01 ; Vifil- 

8on, 16. 
Thorbjomglora, 17, 35. 
Thorbrandson, Helgi, 17, 35 ; Snowe, 

49. 
Thord, 49, 73. 

Thordarwin, Biom, xixi ; Snorre, 73. 
Tliordsen. xxiii, re, 11, n. 
ThordlB, 76. 
Tliorer the Idle, 39. 
Thorfinn, Earl of the Orkneys, 88. 
Thorgeir, 71, 76; Bed, 13, 
Thorgest, 16, 19, 30. 
TliorgiliB, Kollaon, 88. 
Thorgird, 31. 
Thorgrim, Styr, 16. 
TLorhall the Hunter, 51, 54, 05, 67, 

68. 
Thorhild, sxvii, 16 ; lioc clmrch, 47 ; 

the Partridge, 49. 
Thorkafiord, 85. 
Thorkatla, 87. 
Thorkel, 13, 14. 
ThorlaciuB, Bishop, 33, n. 
Thorcid, 18, killed, 14, 15, n. 
Thorodd, 90, 91, 93. 93, 95, 96,97, 100 ; 

Wooden Clog, 91. 
Thoruna, 49. 
Thotsnestliing, 98. 
ThorBtein Black, 44, 83, to. 
Thoruna, 71, 76,83. 
Thorvald, sonofHelge, 104; son of 

OBvald, 15, 16. 
Tliorvord, S3. 
TlieopompuB, sii. 
Tliiugiiess, 13, 14. 
Thciindheim, 18, 109. 
Tharid, 51, n, 76; of Fiixlu,, 83, 91, 

103, 103. 
Tigris, 106. 
Timber cat, 73. 
Todum, 19. 
Torfeeus, xxxi ; works of, slix, 33,», 

48. 
Tradition, Indian, Ivii, to. 
TraditionB, xviii. 
Turkisk Sjiy, xix. 
Tyrians, xiiL 
Tyrker, 38, 84, 85. 
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